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Eagle 


2529 P St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
FINER LADIES WEAR at special aie for Foreign 
Service personnel. $19.75 up. 


YEAR-ROUND STOCKS maintained. Frequent trips to 
New York make it possible for us to fill orders for any 
season. 


WRITE NOW FOR “wmeasurement chart which the 


experienced shoppers at Golden Eagle will 


use in selecting clothes that meet your special needs. 


Appointments and Designations 


Ambassadors 
Burgess, W. Randolph North Atlantic Council 
Chapin, Vinton Luxembourg 
Gluck, Maxwell H. Ceylon 


Career Ministers 
Stebbins, Henry F. 
Walmsley, Walter \. Jr, 


Gray, Cecil W. 


L’Heureux, Hervé 


Class One and Secretary, to be also Consul Gener 
Peterson, Avery F. 


Class Two and Secretary, to be also Consul Gener 
Franklin, Albert B. 


Cunningham, H. Francis Jr. 
Cyr, Leo G. 

Class Three and Secretary, to be also Consul Generil 
Wight, William L. Jr. 


To be Class Three, Consul and Secretary 
Colantonio, Ernest J. 


To be Class Four, Consul and Secretary 
Abajian, Albert N. 


To be Class Five, Consul and Secretary 
Doyle, J. Fred Jr. Parrott, Roswell M. 
Hartman, Arthur A. 


Class Six and Secretary, to be Consul 


Dumas, Henry E. Taylor, E. Paul 


To be Class Six, Vice Consul and Secretary 
Batjer, Helene A. 
Clark, Joan M. 
Franzen, Theodore T. 


Penhollow, Grenfall L. 


Romero, J. Leopoldo 
Schelp, Alfred 
Smolik, Michael 
White, John Quincy 


To be Class Eight, Vice Consul and Secretary 


Adams, Madison M. Jr. Juge, Peter E. 
Anderson, Dexter Kinter, George L. 
Baldinger, Stanley Kruse, Donald A. 
Bittner, Edward C. Kurlander, Robert 
Blalock, Richard C. LaMazza, John J. 
Briggs, James E. Lane, Girard C. 
Chandler, Clive Lumsden, George Q. Jr. 
Cherry, Vincent J. McAlpine, Donald F. 
Cleveland, Paul M. Meyers, Donald F. 
Clevenger, William M. Mitchell, Herbert T. Jr. 
Collins, Raymond C., Jr. Moore, John H. 
Coovelis, James F. Morris, Donald R. 
Dana, Winifred Oakley, Robert B. 
Dartsch, Claudette A. O’Donohue, Daniel A. 
Doran, Robert E. III Orahood, Martha Ann 
Duff, Ernest A. Paulson, Sydney E. 
Duffy, Charles E. Pierce, Gerald S. 
Ealum, James M. Povenmire, Dale M. 
Eysenbach, Mary L. Powell, Henry E. Jr. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON Whisky 
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—BISTILLES BOTTLES BF. 
FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


ATAOUISVILLE IN 


Strain into delmonico glass, 
garnish with fruit. 
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Not too dry, not too sweet 


A whisky sour made with Old Forester 
is a drink that cheers — 
and one to cheer about! 


For its unmatched bouquet, its full-bodied goodness, 

Old Forester is the bonded bourbon whisky that sets the 
standard for all Kentucky whiskies — grand in a mixed drink 
. .. and simply superb when served straight! 


As fine in quality, as elegant in flavor as it was in 1870, 

the year the first Old Forester was created, it is “America’s 
guest whisky” — a promise of good cheer! Try it 

tonight — you, too, will say: 


This is my whisky!” 


OLD FORESTER 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky 
100 and 86 Proof — Both Bottled in Bond 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
at Louisville in Kentucky 


Export Division: 1 Park Ave., New York 16, U.S.A. 
Cables: EXFORESTER, NEw YORK 


Our Export Division is at your 
Service, ready to give careful 
attention to every detail. You'll 
like dealing with them. Write or 
cable your requirements today. 
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Juice of 2 lemon, | teaspoon <> 
sugar, | or 2 jiggers of Old 
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Convenient to State and USIA buildings. 


Day and Month Rates 
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Family Units with Kitchen 
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Beautiful 


For Every Occasion 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


CHARGE 
ACCOUNTS 
INVITED 


Mlorists 


5634 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 


EM. 


3-6465 
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STVKAGE CVMPANY 
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ITIES for all your SHIP- 
PING AND STORAGE 
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INCOMING CASES AND 
VANS are easily stored 
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spacious, clean warehouse 
and are then unpacked 
at your residence. 


AMERICAN STVRANE LV. 


2801 Georgia Ave., Washington 1, D. C. 


Phone DEcatur 2-6000 


TWX-WA 139 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Amerstor’’ Washington 


Members: National Furniture Warehousemen's Assn. 
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Finan, Charles E. 
Flanagan, Richard H. 
Goldberg, Jay R. 
Gregory, John M., Jr. 
Hassinger, Ange B. 
Hawley, Richard S. 
Heimann, John P. 
Holly, Sean M. 
Holmes, John W. 
Horan, Harold E. 
Jenkens, Alton L. 
Johnson, Warren Mark 


Ridgway, Rozanne L. 
Ruoff, Edward G. 
Sartorius, James 
Scott, Leslie A. 

Steven, Robert S. Jr. 
Tananbaum, Louis A. 
Thoreson, Thomas A. 
Webb, Ronald A. 
Whitehead, Kenneth D, 
Wilson, Thomas F. 
Woltman, Edward C, Jr, 
Yohn, Michael 


Foreign Service Staff officer to be Consul 
Altaffer, Leland C. Hennig, Albert W. 
Harrington, William S. Herget, Daniel J. 

Foreign Service Reserve officer to be Consul 
Adamson, Keith E. Shaw, Robert T. 


Foreign Service Reserve officer to be Vice Consul 


Pierson, Robert C. Jr. 


Renner, Graham D. 
Foreign Service Reserve officer to be Secretary 


Dale, Robert H. Rositzke, Harry A. 
Fielden, Grant A. Scott, Winston M. 
Katsainos, Charles T. Webster, Richard H. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE AWARDS 


30 Years 
Marvin, John H. Habana 
Solla, Ramon Bilbao 
10 Years 
Alther, Marguerite A. Baghdad 
Selman, Olen B. Baghdad 
Taylor, Mrs. Anne A, Baghdad 
BIRTHS 


Horracker. A daughter, Carolyn Loar, born to Mr. av! 
Mrs. Lewis Hoffacker, May 31, 1957, in Washington 

Mack. A son, Christopher, born to Mr. and Mrs. Thome 
P. Mack, May 6, 1957, in Bangkok. 

Ortiz. A son, Stephen Heran, born to Mr. and Mrs. Frati 
V. Ortiz, February 22, 1957, in Mexico, D. F. 

Werner. A son, Neal David, born to Mr. and Mrs. Benj: 
min Weiner, March 10, 1957, in Manila. Mr. Weine 
is assigned to Penang. 


MARRIAGES 


DREISENSTOK-CARPENTER. Patricia Ann Carpenter and f 
win M. Dreisenstok were married May 10, 1957 0 


Takoma Park, Maryland. Mr. Dreisenstok has been a) 
signed to La Paz. 7 


KunrHoLM-WILLIAMS. Tamara Williams and Bertel Er) 
Kuniholm, retired Foreign Service officer, were martit' 


May 25, 1957, in New York. 
(Continued on page 8) 
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B... before the turn of the century . . . when 


Grandpa Swartz started this business . . . the gag in the industry 
went like this: 
Get the blue bulb—the customer wants a blue suit! 


Unwilling to accept electrified salesmanship—Grandpa stuck 
to the prosaic procedure of showing blue when the customer wanted 
blue; brown when he asked for brown .. . etc. His ideas and busi- 


ness methods were handed down to his children, and finally to us. 


Somehow we thought that old blue bulb gag of Grandpa’s 
era got buried under the pile of ancient patterns in the northeast 
corner of the building . . . until, just the other day we heard the 
new 1957 jet-powered, high-fidelity model: 

Get the Wash ‘N’ Wear bulb—the customer wants a Wash ‘N’ Wear Suit! 


Now we’re not shy about accepting innovations . . . and we readily accept and applaud the advancements 
made in the field of electronics . . . the clothing business . . . and any other endeavor that tends to benefit mankind. 
But when it comes to Wash ‘N’ Wear bulbs—we regard it as nothing more than a gag. 


We go right along with Grandpa’s ideas . . . believing as he did . . . customers aren’t color blind, fabric 
unconscious, name ignorant. 


Just to re-fortify our beliefs we decided to take inventory. We found lots of things up on this fifth floor . . . 
among them a picture of Grandpa. He kinda looked more pleased than ever—especially since our inventory showed 
we still don’t carry bulbs. So you won’t find: 


Wash ‘N’ Wear bulbs Gabardine bulbs Marzotta bulbs Women’s bulbs 
Dacron bulbs Whipcord bulbs Strong-Hewat bulbs Men’s bulbs 
Nylon bulbs Monk’s Cloth bulbs West of England bulbs Sport Coat bulbs 
Orlon bulbs Princeton bulbs Garnett bulbs Suit bulbs 
Worsted bulbs Forstmann bulbs : DL&W bulbs T 

opcoat bulbs 

Cashmere bulbs Ballentyne of Bradford bulbs bulb 
Saxony bulbs Pebbles bulbs Stroock bulbs Cerone ps 
Egyptian Cotton bulbs Einiger bulbs Crombie bulbs Raincoat bulbs 
Harris Tweed bulbs Worumbo bulbs Thomas Hawick bulbs Army, Navy & 


Airforce Men’s 
Uniform bulbs 


Foran e Tuxedo bulbs 
illuminating WAL 4 KR | e Full Dress bulbs 
@ revardrobe— Cutaway bulbs 
see our 


Red, blue, black, 
@ _—new catalog WAR 7 7 CO. e tan, green, white 
just off 


Write for 501 E AST PRESTON ST. e etc., etc., bulbs. 


Stripe bulbs 


° Check bulbs 


Plaid bulbs 
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PRIZE PACK 


in dependable shipping 


AGE 


As Latin America’s booming population growth 
creates expanding markets, Grace Line’s fleet 
of 28 modern “Santa” ships is well prepared 
to meet mounting demands for dependable 
transportation between the Americas. 


Reliable Grace Line service is backed by 
more than a century of inter-American 
shipping experience. The swift, weekly service 
of the “Santas” is truly a “prize package” 
value for exporters, importers and travelers 
in all the Americas. 


DIRECT AMERICAN FLAG PASSENGER 
AND FREIGHT SERVICES 


Between 


New York, Atlantic Ports and Netherlands West 
Indies, Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Canal Zone, 
Ecuador, Peru (Bolivia) and Chile. 


and Between 


U.S. Pacific Ports and Guatemala, Mexico, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama and West Coast of South America. 


GRACE LINE 


3 Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Y. 
Agents and Offices in All Principal Cities 


Serving the Americas \ for over a century 


MATTHEWS-SKOULAND. Mrs. Helen Skouland and Ambah 


_ ParRKINSON-HorNeER. Jacqueline Patricia Horner and Lig 


Marriages 
(from page 6) 


sador H. Freeman Matthews were married April % 


1957, in Zurich. 


tenant Bradford Parkinson were married June 9, 19% 
Mrs. Parkinson is the daughter of Foreign Sery 
Officer and Mrs. John Evarts Horner. 


IN MEMORIAM 


L’Heureux. Hervé J. L’Heureux, Consul General in Mo 
treal, died July 9, 1957, in Bethesda. Naval Hospital 
Mr. L’Heureux’s career in the Foreign Service spanngj 
over thirty years. 

SmiTH. Margaret E. Smith who had served in the Foreig 
Service at Asuncion was killed in a tornado in Marth 
City, Missouri, May 20, 1957. 


AWARD 


Glen W. Shaw, retiring cultural attaché at the America 
Embassy in Tokyo has been awarded the Order of th 
Sacred Treasure, Third Class, by the Government of Japa 
The decoration was presented in recognition of Mr. Shaw; 
services toward promoting Japanese-American relations du. 
ing his nearly forty years in Japan. 


Improving the Foreign Service 


By Roscoe DRUMMOND 
WaASHINGTO 

For right reasons or wrong—mostly wrong—Congress 
a very low estimate of the men and women who maket 
the American Foreign Service. And if Gallup were to po 
public opinion, no one would be surprised to find that mos 
didn’t know what the Foreign Service is or didn’t car 
that many thought it ought to be replaced with “goo! 
Americans” and a few thought it “efficient.” 

Any time a speaker wants to get an easy laugh from a 
audience all he has to do is make some “un-wise” crati 
about our “tea-drinking, striped-pants diplomatic sé. 

This is unfair, unfortunate, mostly untrue, It weakens ou! 
government. Something ought to be done abeut it. 

A proposal to do something about it has just been pu 
forward in Congress by a bipartisan bloc of five Democrati 
and five Republican Representatives who come from distrie! 
ranging from Massachusetts to California. 

Their proposal is that a twenty-three-member commissi0 
—eight Congressmen and fifteen Presidential appointees-) 
study and report to Congress “on ways and means of ev) 
panding and modernizing the Foreign Service of the Unite} 
States.” 

Their frank objective is what its chief sponsor, Rep. Le 
W. O’Brien, D., N. Y., describes as a “massive transfusi0! 
of Main Street into the arteries of the Foreign Service.” 

* * * 


The State Department particularly should cordially supy 
port this project. It could bring about two very useful result} 
It could well stimulate a much wider cross-section of youl! 
American college graduates to apply for the Foreign Servit 
(Continued on page 10) 
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We use “lie detectors” for test equipment 


Mass propuction depends upon identical inter- 
changeable parts—even when they are manufactured 
in different plants, in various locations. 

Therefore, the constant use of true measuring and 
testing instruments is demanded throughout every 
step of modern manufacture. But these master “yard- 
sticks” can become worn or fatigued—and may “lie.” 

That is why the [T&T Standards Laboratory was 
established—a “lie detection” agency provided with 
the latest, ultra-precise instruments . . . employing 
Nature’s immutable standards of length, mass and 
time as references . . . to prove and certify electrical 


and mechanical measuring and indicating devices. It 


is regarded as one of the most completely equipped 


and fully staffed standards laboratories in private 
industry, and offers a convenient service supplement- 
ing and extending that of the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

And it is the major safeguard that guarantees the 
highest quality, reliability and performance of elec- 
tronic and telecommunication equipment manufac- 
tured by the divisions and associate companies of 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


The facilities and counsel of the ITaT Standards Laboratory are available to private companies, universities, foundations and U. S. Government 


Agencies. Write for information to 100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, New Jersey. 
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for... 


@ Expert wrapping and readying for overseas 
shipment. 


@ Careful, conscientious handling of your valuable 
possessions. 


@ Full insurance coverage at nominal extra cost. 


@ Modern fireproof storage in our extensive Wash- 
ington warehouses for things left behind. 


@ Steel lift vans, watertight, theftproof, offering 
maximum security. 


@ Wooden lift vans, where steel is impractical, 
tailored to the dimensions of your shipment . 


@ MERCHANTS takes the worry out of all moving 
and storage . . . solves your problem easily and 
quickly, 

MEMBER: 
Nat'l. Furniture Warehouseman’s Assoc. 
Canadian Warehouseman’s Assoc. 
British Assoc. of Internat’l]. Furniture Removers 
F.I.D.I. (Federation Internationale des Demenageurs 
Internationaux.) 


Telephone EXecutive 3-7770 
“Over 65 years of quality service” 


TRANSFER & STORAGE co. 


JOHN NEWBOLD, PRES. 


improving the Foreign Service 
(from page 8) 


and thus give the Foreign Service a still wider selectivity ¢ 
good people. 

It could well equip Congress with a better understandip, 
of what a fine, representative group of Americans the Py. 
eign Service already is to the end that Congress will }, 
willing to create conditions which no longer make it nege 
sary for a President to draw only on men of large means fp, 
many top diplomatic posts. 

For example, the ten Congressmen sponsoring the resol) 
tion make this point: 

“Many of our young people subconsciously believe ther 
is a ‘silken curtain’ between them and the Foreign Servic. 
Rightly or wrongly, they have the vague impression thy 
the Foreign Service is for a special group of our society 

Quite possibly many young people think that the Foreig 
Service is made up of a group “set apart,” some vague elite 
But that isn’t true. Four, five and six years ago when th 
State Department was being hounded with meat-ax charge 
of disloyalty, applicants for the Foreign Service dropped t 
a mere trickle of 700 to 800 a year. Today some 7,000 i: 
8,000 students from campuses all across the country ar 
taking the Foreign Service examinations every year and| 
suspect that “Main Street” is well represented. 

The ten Congressmen who want to make the Foreig 
Service better—and more power to them—rightly lamer 
that “our highest diplomatic posts, where costly entertainin; 
is a factor, are, in effect, ‘reserved’ for wealthy persons,” 

President Eisenhower said the same thing at his prev 
conference last week. He explained that he was trying 1 
increase career appointments but that certain posts “can | 
held only by people who have got money of their ownt 
spend. That is unfortunate, I think, but it is true.” [ 

Congress and only Congress can wipe out this limitation 
It can do it any time it is willing to provide adequate allow 
ances so that the President isn’t forced to draw exclusivel 
on men of wealth but can select the most qualified peopk 
whether wealthy or not. 

My own feeling is that this proposal for a study of tk! 
Foreign Service is desirable, timely and headed in the rigii 
direction. It has a built-in benefit because in seeking oil 
what may be wrong in recruiting the Foreign Service, sud 
a study can hardly fail to show what is wrong in Congres 
own attitude toward the Foreign Service. 

The Foreign Service is no longer the preserve of a cligu 
of a few universities. It draws its talent when top amba¥ 
sadorial posts are not walled off and when the rewards at! 
working conditions of the service are improved. 


© 1957, N. Y. Herald Tribune, Inc. Reprinted with permission, 
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Of confidence 


Year after year the gentle, 
kindly figure of Old Grand-Dad 
has served to symbolize the 
trust and confidence in the 
hearts and minds of millions : 
for this finest of all bourbons. 


Old 
Grand-Dad 


“HEAD OF THE 
BOURBON FAMILY” 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
100 PROOF +» BOTTLED IN BOND 
ALSO AVAILABLE IN 86 PROOF 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Whes unit Whuntains 


|) ome THE LONG, oppressive Pakistani summer, Lahore, 
capital of West Pakistan, simmers under a flaming, 
despotic sun that seems to turn the vast Punjab plains into 
a seething caldron. Only a few miles to the north, however, 
is the cool, bracing climate of the world’s highest mountains, 
the Himalayas. 

During the summer months dwellers in the plains long 
to escape to the Himalayan hill stations, and especially to the 
peaceful and softly beautiful Vale of Kashmir. The area to 
the west of the Vale is a wonderfully rugged region and 
contains some of the world’s most remote mountain king- 
doms such as Hunza, Nagir, Gupis, Ishkomen, Punyal and 
Yasin, all a part of a territory called the Gilgit Agency. 

It was to this region that I decided to go while serving as 
a Vice Consul in Lahore. My destination was to be Hunza 
and Nagir, several miles to the south of the point where 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, China and Russia converge. The two 
states share opposite sides of the Hunza River Gorge. They 


Buy vitamins direct and save up to 40%. 


Write for free catalog. 
B&B Vitamin Co., 309-A Belton Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 


FOR RENT FURNISHED: Country house at Montague, 
Mass. 13 rooms, 7 bedrooms, 1 1/2 baths. All electric 
kitchen. $300 per month. Apply A. R. Hall, 3027 Cambridge 
Place N.W., Washington, D.C., DUpont 7-3246. 


RETIRING? COME TO ASHEVILLE 


Finest all year around climate in the United States. Cool 
summers. Mild winters. Elevation 2200 feet. Retired 
colony now here. Write C. B. King, Dillard Realty Co., 
Asheville, N. C. 


DO YOU NEED HELP with problems of educating your 
children? Write us for information. We are organized 
by and for Foreign Service parents. Tell us your problem 
and we will give you a considered answer. EDUCATIONAL 
CONSULTING SERVICE, Box 248, Sandy Spring, Md. 


F.S.0.’s CAN JOIN DACOR—$4 annually. Monthly Bulletin, 
Insurance. Employment service. Welfare. 

AND DACOR HOUSE—Temporary membership, $5 monthly. 
Annual resident membership, $35. Rooms, meals, social 
activities. 

DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS RETIRED, Inc, 
Dacor House 1718 H St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


YOUR AMERICAN HOME—In the Shen- 
andoah Valley, LEXINGTON, VA. offers you 
Healthful Climate—Two Excellent Hotels 
—Washington & Lee and Virginia Military 
Institute—Many Cultural Activities—Good 
Hospitals, Schools and Stores — Friendly 
Neighbors — Changing Seasons but no 
Weather Extremes—Fresh Air—No Smog 
—Attractive Homes—Beautiful Countryside. 


Paul S. Fowler, Realtor 
First National Bank Building, Lexington, Va. 
Phone: Lexington, Va. Hobart 3-4823 
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By NicHOLAS VANDERLIN McCAusLAND 


are surrounded by mountains over twenty thousand feet high 
and are accessible only by foot or horseback. 

Hunza lies on the main overland trade route between th: 
subcontinent and central Asia. For centuries caravans hay; 
carried tea, silk and porcelain to India and returned to Chin; 
with spices, gold, ivory and jewels. From Gilgit, which lis 
in a five thousand foot high valley, the trail climbs stead 
up the Hunza River Valley. Since the Gilgit road is ope 
only for several weeks during the summer because of thy 
high mountain passes, I decided to travel during Augus 
Although the lower parts of the road might be washed oi 
by monsoon rains at this time of year, at least the Babusa 
Pass would be free of snow. 

After three days’ travel by jeep from Abbottabad, | 
reached the Indus River Gorge. Even though surrounded 
by high mountains, this Gorge is very hot because of ik 
low altitude, and resembles parts of the Nevada desert, 
The road along the Indus River is at once the most difficul 
and the most breath-taking I have ever traveled. 

At times I could look straight down from my jeep two « 
three thousand feet into the raging foaming River, wher 
waves tossed high as ocean surf. Other times the roai 
would climb up and up, suddenly to round a turn and fal 
fifteen feet into a mountain torrent. In places the roai 
would stretch through desert sands, marked only by a line 
of rocks on either side. Sometimes, as the road cut along) 
a cliff above the river, the left tire would be feeling its way} 
along the very edge of the precipice, while the right roo! 
top would be scraping against an overhanging boulder, 
Often the road clung to the mountain only with the suppor 
of timbers driven into the rock beneath the road, which 
formed a shelf that jutted into space. Inevitably, in narrov 
places like this, we would meet camel caravans carryins 
produce from Pakistan into the remote mountain region: j 
thus necessitating much backing and shouting until a wide 
spot in the road could be found. 

While in Gilgit I stayed with the Political Agent, M. 
M. Z. Kiani and his charming wife. Like other officiak 
along my trip, the Kianis went out of their way to make m 
stay pleasant, and to facilitate arrangements for my travel; 
to Hunza. Gilgit is a tribal area in which the Politica 
Agent is chief executive and judicial officer, and heads his 
own para-military force, the Gilgit Scouts. 

The Gilgit Scouts, along with the Army’s Northern Scouts 
form part of the well-known Frontier Corps which help: 
guard the Pakistani frontier from the Arabian Sea in th} 
southwest to Indian-occupied Kashmir on the northeast. 
The Frontier Corps units are semi-civilian in nature, being 
a locally-recruited militia, headed by trained military of 
cers. It is responsible in the Kashmir area for guarding the 
area's vast rugged borders. 

While I was in Hunza I attempted to photograph some ¢ 
the Chinese caravan members. The Chinese became quilt) 
perturbed and ran off when they saw what I was doing 
They said they were afraid to have their pictures taken 
because if the photos were published and seen by the Chines 
Government authorities, the photographed Chinese would be 
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accused o! associating with the “American running dogs” 
» and would ' executed or sent to a concentration camp. 

In ancicr: times the name of Hunza spread terror among 
all the countries of central Asia. In former days the main 
source of ;leasure and income of the Mir and his people 
was in raids on the caravans passing down the Hunza valley. 
After robbing the caravans, the Hunzas disposed of captives 
as slaves to ihe Chinese. The Hunzas thus developed a habit 
of preying on foreigners. All this ended, however, in 1891 
when the British sent an expedition against the present Mir’s 
granduncle and deposed him in Saves of the Mir’s grand- 
father. The Mir’s granduncle fled to family property in 
Yarkand. this property is still claimed by the Mir, although 
it is now occupied by the Chinese communists. 

The present Mir is a great admirer of the United States. 
He reportedly offered to accede to the United States at the 
time that Pakistan and India gained independence from 
Britain in 1947. The Mirs of Hunza have developed a repu- 
tation for intelligence and benevolent rule, and have gen- 
erally maintained a healthy interest in Central Asian and 
other world affairs. This, coupled with the fact that the 
Hunzas have been historically the most dynamic and aggres- 
sive of the region’s peoples, has resulted in the Mir being 
regarded as the “Dean” of rulers and governing officials in 
the Gilgit region. 

On my first day’s journey from Gilgit to Hunza I had to 
walk because of the washouts along the road. On the second 
day I rode thirty-seven miles by horseback. I had decided 
to go to Nagir first since the Mir of Hunza had informed 
me, via a battery-operated telephone, that the Hunza trail 
was badly damaged by rains. The Nagir road, on the oppo- 
site side of the river from Hunza, was in better condition. 

It is a lovely trip along the Hunza River on the Nagir side. 
There are stretches of barren rock, cliffs and sand, but these 
always widen out after a bit into broad, cultivated meadows 
that sweep up the mountainside. Five miles beyond Chalt, 
where the Mir of Nagir maintains a winter palace, is the 
village of Sikunderabad. From there one gets the first full 
view of the magnificent 25,600 foot high Rakaposhi massif. 
Foaming. glacier grey colored brooks and streams rush past 
on their way to the muddy Hunza River, while the mountain, 


Photo by FSO Albert Abajian 

At the recently dedicated Islamic Center in Washington the poet-phi- 

losopher, Dr. Sir Mohammed Iqbal ["At times my mind's eye pierces 
through to eternal truth] was honored last month. 
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Mirs and Mountains 


(from page 13) 


serene and unbelievably white in the August sun, is sharpl; 
silhouetted against the crisp blue sky. Sikunderabad is on 
vast orchard of apples, peaches, apricots, cherries, pears and 
grapes. With such an abundance of delicious fruit availab|. 
for the taking, and with the cold fresh water, riding was , 
real joy. 

At the Minopin rest house that evening, I watched th 
sun’s rays turn Rakaposhi_and its rugged glacier from snowy 
white to liquid gold. In the fields around me villagers wer 
picking the apricot crop, and tossing the ripe yellow wheat 
in the air, using a centuries-old threshing method. 

While I was preparing dinner, several of the village 
headmen called on me. One of them was wearing the only 
watch in the village, a gift of the Mir. He checked his watch 
with mine to see if he had the correct time. It had been 
three months since anyone had stopped in Minopin with a 
watch. One of the men in the village spoke a little English, 
but he was much relieved when he found that my Urdu 
was better than his English. Almost no one in these moun. 
tains speaks English. A great many people know Urdu, 
although their native tongue is a completely unrelated lan. 
guage called Brushuski. 

The villagers were pleased to find that I was an American, 
as they had heard of our country and of its aid program. 
They were not pleased when I told them I was going to 
Hunza. One of the men explained to me that they disliked 
the Hunza people. It is seldom that the two peoples meet, 
although they may live only a few hundred yards from each 
other on opposite sides of the river. This is not true for the 
ruling families, however. The Mir of Hunza is married to 
a member of the Royal Nagir family. 

The dislike of the Nagir people for the Hunzas is based 
on religion. The Nagirs are Shias, one of the two major 
sects of Islam. As such they are quite devout. The Hunzas 
are Ismailis, or followers of the Aga Khan. Prevailing Mus 
lim theology claims that Mohammed was the last prophet. 
The Ismailis believe that Mohammed was only one of a series 
of religious prophets in the Judaic-Christian-Islamic tradi- | 
tion. The Ismailis consider the Aga Khan to be a living 
prophet. Some of the Ismailis even believe the Aga Khan 
is a living personification of God. This is a great and un- 
bearable sacrilege to the Nagirs. Furthermore, the Nagirs 
do not approve of the more liberal approach to life followed 
by their Ismaili neighbors. For instance, the Hunzas make y 
a tasty dry red wine, called Hunza Pani (Hunza water), 
which they drink during the long cold winter months where- 
as the Nagirs follow the Islamic injunction against drinking 
alcoholic beverages. 

After another day’s travel I arrived at the palace of the 
Mir of Nagir, which is located on the top of a small moun- 
tain that overlooks the capital village, the Nagir River and 
the surrounding countryside. To approach the palace it is 
necessary to climb a steep rocky trail. Suddenly, at a tum 
in the trail, the top is reached and the palace can be seen 
at the end of a long, poplar-lined polo field. Along one side 
of the field a brook sings softly before it bursts over a flue 
and rushes down the hillside. : 

As I rode down the polo field toward the palace. a native 
band began to play weird-sounding music to greet me. At 
the palace gate the Mir’s representative met me and took 

(Continued on page 40) 
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STEWART 


Visitors That Make Work 


An officer in the field writing to the JOURNAL 25 year 
ago said: “Since the news notes from the field general 
record the visits of other Foreign Service officers at 
post or a wedding or a festival of sorts, all of which giy 
no indication of the kind of visitors that make work, | 
append a list of the latter calls during the month of June: 

One insane veteran who tried to leave a seven- 
months old baby on the Consul’s desk. 

One ditto who thinks he is a Mogul locomotive. 

One lady who took a bottle of Black & White whis. 
key and two shots of veronal in one night and re. 
quired considerable bailing out. 

One lady with car and chauffeur and not a red cent, 
who arrived with an unpaid steamer bar bill of $197. 

One priest who requested two strong-arm men to put 
his brother, an American citizen, on a steamer for 

New York. 

One imminent American citizen illegitimate child. 
* * 
Swan Diving Maestro: Mr. (James K.) PENFIELD ha 
became nautical adviser to the Shameen community and is 
teaching all the rest of us how to do the swan dive and 
the Tasmanian crawl. 

. . . As for the ladies and children, they are becoming 
as amphibious as the water buffalo and spend all their 
spare moments in the swimming tank, emulating the aqua. 
tic perfections of Mr. Penfield. Consul General J. W. Bal. 
lantine, at Canton. 


The Big Cheese 


Ambassador Jefferson PATTERSON, in his book “Diplo ' 
matic Duty and Diversion,” tells about the visits of ice: 
skating “queens” to Oslo. In 1926 when he was Charge, 
the Legation received a telegram from Governor Philip Le. 
Follette of Wisconsin, asking if an audience could be ar 
ranged with King Haakon for a skater who was to take 
part in an international competition. The Governor hai 
visited Oslo and wanted to send a present to the King. I 
was learned from a Palace source that a previous skater 
who had been presented, had publicly embraced the King 
and had a confederate snap her in the act. So the Charge 
decided to see the young lady before requesting an audi- 
ence. She called, the audience was promptly arranged ané 
she presented the King with a big round cheese. Then the) 
King and the “Queen” chatted for twenty minutes. 

* 


A daughter, Grace, was born on June 5, 1932 


to Diplomatic Secretary and Mrs. George F. 
KENNAN at Riga, Latvia. 
* 


* * 
He Might Have Sat on a Throne 
When that “strong and salient character” George Fret} 
WiLuiaMs died in 1932, The New York Times printed af 
affectionately worded editorial entitled “Lieber Ted.” Dur 
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25 Years Ago 


(from page 16) Wilbcent CRatel, Kealtio 


ing the Wilson administration he was appointed Minister 
to Greece and Montenegro, and then occurred a striking 


incident. Mr. Williams obtained information of a plot to 4 ff — 

assassinaic the Albanian leaders, and threatened to expose Specializing in ue A 

such activities unless the plans were abandoned. For his = 
utterances (about affairs in the Balkans) Mr. Williams was | GEORGETOWN = 1. 
obliged to resign, but a group of Albanians who consid- | PROPERTIES a B ee anata | 
ered him their country’s savior asked him to take control | 2 Rea 
of the government. He returned to the United States to seek | = Tse oat 
fnancial aid for Albania, but then the outbreak of the | — i 
Great War put an end to any such hopes, and Mr. Williams — DE 2-1137 1675 WISCONSIN AVE. 
resumed his law practice in Boston—JOURNAL | JA 8-7300 Washington, D. C. | 
Believe It or Not: Consul Paul W. Meyer, at Nanking. 


supplements the item given last month with the following 
Chinese sentence “Ma ma chi ma. Ma man. Ma ma ma ma.” 


Translated: My mother was riding a horse. The horse was | invest in - 
slow. My mother cursed the horse. | ATOMIC SCIENCE 
| through 
ATOMIC 
And More Recently: DEVELOPMENT 
MUTUAL 
Robert McClintock FUND, INC. 


of the Journal Editorial Board and that his name is Robert 
McClintock, I recalled that Rob was “one of my boys.” 
Twenty five years ago he checked in from his first post, | 927 - 15th Street N.W. Cable: SERVISCO a 
Panama, and reported to me for duty in the F. S. O. Train- | Washington, D.C. Telephone: NA 8-6770 
ing School. Among his fourteen colleagues who also re- 
ported on that fourth day of January, 1933, were Jacob 
Beam from Geneva; Foy Kohler from Windsor; Walter 
Orebaugh, Montreal; Francis Stevens, Prague: John Stone, 
Berlin: Eric Wendelin, Montreal; Kenneth Yearns, Naples. 

The class finished its studies in March. After assign- 
ments were given out by Chief Byington of FP, after Miss 
Bassel had rounded all hands for a group picture and after 
all farewell parties were over, there was a great. exodus from 
Washington. Rob went to Kobe. In 1954 he was appointed 
Ambassador to the Kingdom of Cambodia. And now that 
he is once again back in Washington, 25 years after his first 
hitch. | see that I am one of his boys. 
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A Grateful Sir Winston: Referring to the notice of the 
birth of his grandson, Jay Pierrepont Morratr, Jr.. in this 
column for February, former Ambassador Joseph C. GREW 


wrote: “We now have five grandchildren but hope that the LONG active in promoting commerce 
list in future will be restricted because we don’t want to among the peoples of the Americas, The 


overburden your column.” Mr. Grew’s reference recalls the 
quip attributed to Winston Churchill. An ambassador said 
to him, “You know, Sir Winston, I’ve never told you about 


Chase Manhattan Bank today is in the 


vanguard of those institutions which are 


my grandchildren.” Whereat, Sir Winston clapped him on 
the shoulder. “I realize it, my dear fellow. and I can’t tell promotion of trade and enue 
you how grateful I am.” ; 
* * * THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 
Tips to Report Writers: Joseph Pulitzer offered the fol- NEW YORK . 
i lowing advice on writing to editorial writers, columnists Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


and reporters: “Put it before them briefly so they will read 
it, clearly so they will understand it, forcibly so they will 
appreciate it, picturesquely so they will remember it, and 
above all accurately so they will be guided by its light.” 
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Ten Years After... 


Is the Vision Vanishing? 


Ti. Marshall Plan proved that men need not be, as Marx 
proposed, prisoners of their own most narrow material 
interests. It showed that no limits need be set to the ima- 
ginative generosity of free men. . . 


How. after a decade, shall we read its profit and loss 
account? Some of the effects have been enduring—the up- 
ward physical surge of Europe goes on, It is Western Eu- 
rope that has grown and prospered while Soviet exploita- 
tion and Communist superplanning has kept Eastern Europe 
in penury and despair. The hope of a wider political unity 
in Europe. first sparked by the Marshall Plan, has not 
flickered out, and this year could bring the first founda- 
tions of a Common Market. The United States has sustained 
the practise of foreign aid and Congress now seems likely 
to accept the salutary principle of aid planned on a sus- 
tained basis and linked to longterm purposes. All this is 
a great gain and to measure how great it is we can recall 
the end of the decade after the First World War, when 
with depression, unemployment and despair, the world was 
already preparing for Hitler, for Japanese militarism and 
for renewed conflict. 

But in spite of these real and sustained gains, I would 
not say that today, ten years after General Marshall’s great 
speech, the alliance of free men stood in as hopeful a pos- 
ture. No great enterprise unites us now. We maintain a 
defensive alliance within Nato, but as history has always 
shown, nothing dissolves so quickly as defensive coalitions 
—and at this moment, while Kruschev steals the headlines 
over disarmament, NATO is in fact disarming itself with 
little mutual consultation and certainly no quid pro quo 
from the Russian side. 

Politically, the alliance had by last autumn drifted so 
far apart and confidence and understanding had dwindled 
to such a pitch that the tragedy of Suez became possible. 
Anyone coming from Europe must candidly report that dis- 
taste for the Atlantic association is widely expressed. In 
fact, one distinguished American statesman, questioned 
about the alliance on his recent return from Europe, re- 
plied: “There isn’t any.”’ While this may be too extreme, 
what is certain is that the distrust, the envy, the fear of 
American power and competition — which are inevitable 
given the nations’ relative strengths — are now unchecked 
by any opposite sense of working with America to achieve 
any larger purpose and of experiencing first hand the en- 
ergy, the vitality and the imagination which America can 
bring to any high task it proposes to itself. 


“In a speech delivered to the Alumni Association at Harvard 
University, June 13, 1957. 
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The trend, therefore, is now towards a disintegration of 
the Atlantic Community. The work begun by General Mar- 
shall still persists. But it is growing weaker and unless it 
is renewed, the political cooperation of free men — that 
vision of a new method and a new purpose in world diplo- 
macy—will vanish as surely as did the union between the 
Greek states before Persia or the Italian cities before the 
Spaniard. The drift in human affairs is against coopera- 
tion and we are in those slack and dangerous waters now. 

But at least we are not as badly off as we might have 
been ten years ago. Then one could have despaired of 
free coalition of nations ever uniting in time of peace to 
achieve some great and constructive aim. Today at least we 
know it is possible and we know, from the Marshall Plan, 
some of the preconditions of success. If we wish to restore 
our alliance—and who, in view of Communist strength and 
ambition, can think the need for it any less? — we know 
what we have to do. The lessons of the last ten years are 
not lost. The book is open, if only we will read. 

In the first place, our aim should be our own, not dic- 
tated by Communist pressure, not evolved as a counter 
measure, but springing from the positive needs of our so- 
ciety and taking the initiative in meeting them. Ten years 
ago, General Marshall declared that the policy of free men 
was not directed against any country or any doctrine but 
“against poverty, despair and chaos.” They were the in- 
ternational enemies then—they are the enemies now. But 
we are no longer fighting them together. 

Secondly, the enterprise should not be the monopoly of 
any one nation. Those with most wealth and strength can- 
not abdicate the duty of leadership but the essence of the 
Marshall Plan was that American aid, given to a cooper- 
ative group of powers, called out their efforts and ener- 
gies in equal measure. Today, when these economies are 
largely restored, they can participate as givers as well as 
receivers. The cooperation could thus be more complete. 
But the essential point is joint, not unilateral, action. 

Last of all, our joint work as free nations ought to aim, 
as the Marshall Plan aimed and succeeded, in going be- 
yond the conventional, national limits of our traditional 
economy and diplomacy. In 1947 the crisis facing Europe 
could only be solved by America’s disregarding the conven- 
tional limits set to international buying, selling. trading and 
lending and by Europe setting aside the narrow bilateral 
political inhibitions under which each nation separately had 
been trying to drag itself up from the morass. 


If we look for the preservation of our alliance in these - 


terms. I do not think we need look far for the kind of 
(Continued on page 48) 
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we Biggest Frog in the 


By O. Briccs 
a © c CALLAO, in Peru, I was once a Vice Consul. I was full 


of ambition, illusions, and the conviction—convenient 
ff to the taxpayers who employed me—that no matter how 
improbable the project something, somehow, ought to be 
: : ; done about it. A letter had arrived from the United States 
-” . E € and from it I shook a crumpled ten dollar bill. The letter 
read: 
Mr. Consul 
I grow the frog for market in New Orleans and 
on dit (crossed out) they tell of biggest the frog he 
comes from Peru. Please to send me one dozen 
those biggest of frogs, six the masculine and six 
the female. There is no trouble. Masculine has 
larger the ears—like the fifty-cent piece. 
I send ten dollars with thanks and respectfully, 
Mr. Consul. 
Alfonse Boucher 


The return address was in Louisiana and I pictured my 
correspondent, prowling web-footedly through his marshes, 
but full of zeal and desirous, by crossing his bayou bull- 
frogs with their Peruvian cousins, of improving his breed- f 
ing stock. A dark little man, I pictured, paying his way in 
the world. It was probably as fair a picture as we have of 
Alfonse. 

Here was something more satisfying than certifying health 
papers for RMS Oropesa—Valparaiso to Liverpool via the 
Panama Canal—or replying to Herbert Hoover’s Depatt- 
ment of Commerce questionnaires about the market for 
brassieres and roller skates in Arequipa. Here was some 
thing that made sense about being a Vice Consul. 


F.S.0. Ellis O. Briggs is Ambassador to Brazil. 
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| had ot my Appleton’s Spanish-English dictionary to 
| Jook up “frog’”—and then I summoned Carlos, my Peruvian 
clerk. “Carlos,” I said, “Dice une carta que en el Peru se 
encuentra a rana mas grande del mundo. ¢Es verdad?” 

“Si, senor,’ said Carlos, “En la montatia hay muchas 
ranas.” \\ hich was to say—in the montana there are many 
frogs. 

The montana is eastern Peru, a piece of real estate some- 
what larger than Texas and ten times as wet. It is the land 
of the Amazon tributaries—the Ucayali, the Marafion, the 
Mantaro, the Urubamba—and scores of other great muddy 
rivers, each as wide as the Hudson River opposite Yonkers. 
Carlos’ reply did not perceptibly narrow the scope of in- 
quiry. 

“You said ‘many frogs,” I told Carlos. “But are they 
big frogs?” 

“Si, senor,” repeated Carlos. “En la montana hay muchas 


ranas, bastante grandes.” In the montana there are many - 


big frogs. 

Maybe | should have known better than to take on Al- 
fonse’s enterprise but “masculine has larger the ears—like 
the fifty-cent piece” was catnip to a growing Vice Consul. 
My Consul General in Lima, a man filled with daily appre- 
hension lest the State Department should, as he put it, come 
back at him, took a pessimistic view of my prospects. 

“You will,” the Consul General predicted, “waste a lot 
of time chasing a lot of goddam Andean bullfrogs. What’s 
more, you can’t ship a crate of live frogs to New Orleans for 
only ten dollars. It’il be just like Dr. Noguchi’s monkeys. . .” 

My chief referred to an incident painful to him, of recent 
occurrence. Noguchi was a Japanese doctor and his mon- 
keys were sent to Peru for experiments in connection with 
verrugas, a wart disease then afflicting the upper valleys. 
Since the Rockefeller Foundation was sponsoring Dr. 
Noguchi, his monkeys reached Callao in care of the Ameri- 
can Consul, and when one of the cages slipped its sling and 
broke open on the Callao pier, I spent an active weekend 
chasing recalcitrant Liberian monos all over Peru’s princi- 
pal seaport—up and down the masts of Grace ships and as 
far afield as Maggie Blanco’s Rimac bordello. On Maggie’s 
adobe roof we ran the last three chattering monkeys to 
shelter. I effected their capture with the assistance of small 


boys hired for the purpose, fishermen’s sons who while the 
American Vice Consul pacified the monkeys with bananas, 
threw over their heads the net balled teralla; which spins out 
in a circle like a lasso and comes down symmetrically with 
lead weights around the edge. 


My banana-teralla technique astonished the Liberian 
monkeys, and it also astonished Maggie’s Sunday patrons, 
but the Consul General when faced with the bill for recap- 
turing Dr. Noguchi’s pets had not been gratified. 


“So if you want to chase bullfrogs,”” my chief warned me, 
“do it on your own time. The Consulate General has no 
funds to finance a trip to Amazonia.” He was a man much 
chastened by the Consular Regulations, which he quoted 
freely for the instruction of fledgling Vice Consuls. 

Somewhat abashed by lack of support from the Consul 
General, I wrote an interim reply to Louisiana. I acknowl- 
edged the receipt of Alfonse’s ten dollars. I said prelimi- 
nary inquiry—meaning Carlos, my consular clerk—had 
failed to establish the facts but that my investigation would 
continue. On one point however I felt it fair to warn Al- 
fonse. Not being an expert on frogs I doubted whether I 
could tell the sex of one frog from another. If I discovered 
those biggest of frogs, I wrote, Alfonse would have to accept 
them higgledy-piggledy, one sex or another: gender was 
the consignee’s responsibility. 

The office of W. R. Grace and Company, around the cor- 
ner from my upstairs Vice Consulate in Callao, confirmed 
the fact that their freighters served New Orleans from the 
Rainless Coast. The Callao manager, when I showed him 
Alfonse’s letter, was affable. He said he could probably find 
a skipper to carry my crate of frogs from Peru to New Or- 
leans as personal baggage, without bill of lading, and I 
could keep Alfonse’s ten dollars to hunt frogs with—if I 
found any. 


Encouraged by the public-spirited attitude of the Casa 
Grace, | took the trolley to Lima, seven miles through dusty 
fields of cotton, and I headed for the Museo Arqueologico. 
Sure enough, in the pottery reproductions of Peru during 
the Pachacamac civilization there were huacos of llamas and 
alpacas and of dogs and fish, and of frogs large enough to 
scare the pants off an Oklahoma jackrabbit. Baked clay 
vessels in the shape of frogs, dating back centuries to the 
time of the Great Chimi: huacos in pink and brown and 
green, skilfully wrought, that showed the frogs of Peru as 
muscular citizens, with ears as big as Inca subway tokens. 

The caretaker of the museum, wearing black’ button 
shoes and much in need of a shave, volunteered informa- 
tion. “Si, sefior,” he said, “en la sierra hay muchas ranas.” 
In the sierra, there are many frogs. Certainly, he said, some 
of them would be large frogs. Very large, and he made ex- 
pansive gestures. But where in the sierra? Ah, Senor, the 
sierra is a wide place. No doubt on the other side of the 
cordillera. And would the Senor be interested in seeing the 
pornographic huacos: very diverting, available for a small 
additional fee—no photographs to be taken. 

- | thanked him and said another time, and I emerged from 
the museum into the winter mist of Lima, feeling that prog- 
ress had been achieved. If there were frogs in Peru in pre- 
Inca times, there ought to be frogs in Peru today, and unless 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Chinas Sorrows 


To the outside world, Mao Tse-tung’s regime may look strong and sure of 
its success as a pacemaker for all Asia. But behind its “bamboo curtain” 


there is brutal frankness about its loss of popularity and economic set- 


¥ FIRST GLANCE, the Far Eastern tide would seem to 
be running strongly in China’s favour. May was a 
merry month for Mao Tse-tung in three respects. Anti- 
American violence in Formosa and Anglo-American rifts 
over trade embargoes have keen fully exploited by the 
communists as evidence that the “imperialists” are retreat- 
ing in disorder. India’s economic difficulties and austerity 
budget have evoked more tactful comment in Peking, but a 
note of quiet satisfaction pervades it. To uphold its claim 
to be Asia’s “wave of the future,” China has to discredit 
not only America and its friends, but also the idea that 
Asian poverty can be conquered without loss of liberty. 

It is no fire-breathing dragon that looms over the Far East 
today. Since 1955 China has taken on the look of a suave- 
ly implacable python awaiting the dinner gong. It is con- 
tent to swamp Asia with propaganda and to mesmerise its 
neighbours by its aura of inevitable triumph. It proclaims 
its confidence that Formosa and all its other objectives are 
coming to it in Mr. Mao’s good time. The world is politely 
invited to draw its own conclusions from the contrast be- 
tween other Asian countries, struggling with disunity, dis- 
content and stagnation, and the picture of New China, 
marching with giant strides to wealth and power. 

This picture, as it is usually presented to the outsider’s 
eye, is radiant with news of bumper crops and over-ful- 
filled plan targets; with the grateful smiles of collectivised 
peasants, and of reformed capitalists too; even with the 
claim that, since a year ago, freedom of speech has been 
added to the other blessings of Peking’s benevolent rule. 
Protests from Formosa or Hongkong that all is not so fair 
in Mr. Mao’s garden are easily dismissed as propagandist 
slanders. Peking’s claims are as rich in corroborative de- 
tail as in artistic verisimilitude. 

But a world seeking the truth need only contrast the 
tale it is told with what the Chinese communist leaders 
say within their own “bamboo curtain.” Without any ma- 
terial other than their speeches and the columns of their 
controlled press, New China’s sorrows can be clearly ob- 
served. Instead of a great well-oiled economic and _politi- 
cal machine rolling irresistibly forward, the eye sees a pat- 
tern of lurches, checks and plunges, of sharp frictions, suf- 
fering, unrest and repression. 

A general wage freeze is now being imposed. Some 
wages are being cut, and managers have been warned not 
to take on additional hands. Unemployment is so far from 
being a memory of the past that the workless have now 
been told not to expect labour exchanges to help them. 


t Moongate and Black Dragon Pool at Kunming. Photo by Paul Child 


backs. © London Economist, June 8, 1957. 


but to go out and find jobs for themselves. Inflation, an- 
other unsolved problem, has eaten away earlier wage in- 
creases. Higher prices for such essentials as salt, pork, 
vegetables, cooking oil, tea, textiles and shoes have lately 
been announced. 


Bedrock rations of rice, wheat and other grains, and cot- 
ton cloth are often not honoured, and for cloth they have 
been halved. The housing programme has come to a dead 
stop. Overcrowding in towns is made worse by the contin- 
uing “blind flooding-in” of penniless peasants, although as 
many of them as possible are rounded up and shipped back. 
Famine still recurs, and relief funds are frequently misap- 
propriated. Production of pigs has fallen in two years from 
100 to 80 million. Among the government farms which were 
supposed to set an example of efficiency for all China. one 
in three is running at a loss. 


The “planned economy,” that cynosure of Asian eyes, is 
proving to be a boom-and-bust affair, a matter of plung- 
ing rather than planning. When things looked: good a year 
ago, targets were set higher with scant regard for the ob- 
vious risks; now the planners have hastily lowered them 
again behind a smokescreen of jargon. This has cost China 
dear. The state planning commission itself confessed last 
month that its methods were “too inflexible . . waste has 
been very serious.” Not till late 1956 did the commission 
think of sending out inspectors to check its blueprints 
against reality, and by then it was “too late to correct 
many mistakes.” It is a “common practice” for local bosses 
to falsify reports of production, stocks, and manpower. How 
real can “planning” based on such dubious data be? 


Even in heavy industry, the communists’ favourite field, 
the picture is one of muddle, waste, costly and cumbrous 
administration, and drastic checks caused by lack of ma- 
terials or by plain bad planning. The latest cutbacks affect 
even the much heralded steel centres to be built at Wuhan 
and Paotou. Many new industrial projects are being left 
half built. Plans for railway extensions are being pigeon- 
holed. Orders are to drop ambitious projects and concen- 
trate on cheap, quick-return operations such as opencast 
coalmining and the repairing of old blast furnaces. As part 
of the new economy drive, even safety standards, already 
inadequate, must be “revised downward.” 

Outwardly monolithic, the communist state is yet riven 
by the new “contradictions among us” which Mr. Mao la-_ 
mented in his speeches of three months ago [the full texts 
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Biggest Frog in the World 


(from page 21) 


the modelers in ancient clay were bent on deceiving future 
generations, the Peruvian frogs were of noble dimensions. 

Inquiries over the next several days having produced 
negative results—and the time taken for those inquiries 
having perhaps been to the detriment of the transaction of 
the taxpayers’ regular consular business—I concluded that 
Alfonse’s problem deserved publicity. Accordingly, in my 
Callao Vice Consulate I drafted a letter to the newspapers, 
which Carlos with much diligence translated into Spanish 
for the Lima press. In it I described Alfonse’s predicament, 
deleting his observations on sex, and | quoted the following 
paragraph which | found in the Encyclopedia Britannica: 

“Some frogs,” wrote the frog savant of the en- 
cyclopedia, “grow to a large size. The bullfrog of 
eastern United States and Canada, reaching a 
length of nearly eight inches from snout to vent, 
long regarded as the giant of the genus, has been 
surpassed by the discovery of Rana Guppyi (81% 
inches) in the Solomon Islands, ard of Rana 
Goliath (10 inches) in the South Cameroons. . . .” 

Here was an opportunity, my letter to the press declared, 
which should appeal to the patriotism of every Peruvian. 
Here was a chance to prove to the world that in Peru with 
its diversity of natural resources there existed a frog of im- 
pressive, of truly epic proportions. A frog such as the pre- 
Inca pottery makers have rendered imperishable in their 
huacos. A frog that would make Rana goliath look like a 
tadpole. 

I was uplifted by my own eloquence and apparently so 
was Carlos, because he warmed up my text with some 
hortatory phrases of his own. I signed my name to the 
Spanish translation, adding my official title: Vice Consul 
de los Estados Unidos de Norteamerica. 1 sat back to await 
developments, which were not long in coming. 

The springs of patriotism pour lava-hot among the Good 
Neighbors, and Peru is no exception. The publication of 
my frog letter inundated not only my modest Vice Consulate 
in Callao, but it swamped the Consulate General in Lima as 
well. It flooded the American Embassy, which was busy try- 
ing to negotiate a settlement of the Tacna Arica problem. 
Stimulated by my challenge to national pride, for days our 
correspondence burgeoned. 

A professor at San Marcos University suggested the up- 
per Huallaga River, somewhere, he recalled, between Yuri- 
maguas and Tingo Maria. My atlas identified the towns but 
they were two hundred miles apart and each was several 
days from railhead by horseback and canoe. A vanadium 
miner referred me to a stream that flows past Cajamarca, 
where Pizarro slew the last of the Incas. It would have taken 
me a week to get there. An hacendado from Chiclayo re- 
membered a frog in an irrigation canal west of Olmos. That 
too was far from Lima. 

Some of the replies enclosed maps, but none of the places 
mentioned was within walking distance of the capital. There 
were also phone calls. And when our Lima volunteers sub- 
sided, El Comercio and La Prensa had penetrated to the 
provinces and there was a second deluge of correspondence, 
this time accompanied by sample frogs, some of which after 
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postal exposure were no longer in the pink of batrachian 
condition. 


Most of the replies—and most of the dead frogs—wer 
delivered to the Lima Consulate General. I was summoned 
from Callao to hear what the Consul General thought of my 
activities, in words that would have alerted the stevedore 


of Hoboken. 


“Furthermore,” concluded my harassed chief, “sing 
when do Vice Consuls sign letters to the newspapers? Any 
letters leaving this office hereafter, go out over my signa. 
ture.” And he told me to take out the dead frogs and bury 
them, which I did, but not until I had ascertained that, ac. 
cording to the formula established by the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, none of ‘my trophies measured as much as te 
inches. They were formidable frogs and they had discs for 
ears, about the size of quarters, but even alive they hadn' 
been championship ranas. 

Meanwhile, my dossier on frogs, including letters ad. 
dressed to the Embassy which were forwarded to me witha 
rubber stamp notation “Respectfully referred to the Con- 
sulate for acknowledgment and action” was bursting out of 
my single cabinet in Callao and covering Carlos’ typewriter 
table. The file now included a pencilled expression of 
thanks-in-anticipation from Alfonse in his Louisiana bayou: 
he reiterated that sex would prove no obstacle because 
“masculine has larger the ears.” But none of my frogs was 
as large as rana guppyi from the Solomon Islands, and thus 
far Peru was clearly outclassed by rana goliath, the giant 


frog from the Cameroons. I was beginning to wish I had | 
stuck to my crew lists and bills of health, my consular in- | 
voices, and my markets for brassieres and roller skates in | 
Arequipa. 

It was the American Ambassador who came to my rescue. 
A former Senator and an impressive gentleman, the Am- 
bassador to Peru was no chair-warming diplomat but a 
traveller of distinction who conceived it his job to move 
around the country, learning what made it tick. He had 
been away when my frog letter hit the Lima newsstands, but 
he had it before him when I called at his office, by request, 
and in some trepidation. 


“From what the Consul General tells me,” declared my 
Ambassador, “your letter lighted a bonfire. We haven't had 


so much correspondence since last time Congress raised the 
tariff on Peruvian cotton. Even President Leguia is inter: 
ested. This morning when I finished talking to him about 
the Arica plebiscite, he wanted to know how our frog cam- 
paign was going. Said he himself remembered seeing @ 
giant frog in the Urubamba River. How about it?” 

“We have news of a lot of frogs,” I reported, “and some 
sent in have been pretty big, but they aren’t world’s records. 
I’m getting sort of discouraged about the whole project, Mr. 
Ambassador.” 

“T’ll say we've got a lot of frogs,” mused the Ambassador. 
“They shout ancas de rana—that’s froglegs—every time my 
wife goes to the market. Here at the office the boys complain 
they can’t code telegrams because of interruptions from 
people who want to tell us about frogs. Where do we go 
from here?” 

“I’ve plenty of leads,” I replied. “Some of them sound 
promising. But they’re all outside Lima and most of them 
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are over the cordillera. Fact is, sir, it takes most of my time 
acknowledging the letters.” 

The Ambassador considered the problem. “Tell you 
what I’ll do,” he said presently. “You pick out a batch of 
the likeliest letters and send them around to me. I’ve poked 
into a lot of corners of Peru. Mark the envelope Personal. 
Maybe we can figure out something.” 

He shook hands, and when I went out I heard him chuck- 
ling. At the door of the Embassy I bumped into an Indian 
woman with straw hat and pigtails who tried to sell me frogs 
out of a basket. In Maine they would have been pretty good 
bullfrogs. but they weren’t up to Alfonse’s requirements. 

Three days later I was back in the Ambassadorial pres- 
ence. “This letter from the Canadian padre near Huancayo,” 
said the Ambassador. “He says the biggest frogs he’s ever 
seen are in the Mantaro River. Whoppers. I know Father 
Pierre and he’s a stout citizen. And since he comes from 
Quebec he ought to know his bullfrogs.” 

I said, diffidently, that I remembered the padre’s letter. 

“I’ve been wanting,” continued the Ambassador, “to get 
up to Lake Junin for a long time, for the duck hunting. The 
Cerro de Pasco people have a hut near the lake, which is the 
source of the Mantaro River Father Pierre writes about. 
Maybe we can combine frogs with ducks. [’ll get a note off 
to the padre.” 

When I mentioned the Consul General, the Ambassador 
dismissed that official. “I’ve already spoken to him. I said 
I needed an assistant. Lugging ammunition at fourteen 
thousand feet is no work for an oldster—and besides—I 
hear you shoot.” 

As for the frogs, the Ambassador recommended I take 
Alfonse’s ten dollars and buy several stout nets, like butter- 
fly nets but of heavier material, with an iron ring about two 
feet across and plenty of depth to each net. “Attach the 
rings to bamboo poles eight or ten feet long. And you better 
have a crate made,” concluded the Ambassador. 

I said “Yes Sir.” And within the hour Carlos and I were 
busily shopping. 

We left Lima in style, in the private Pullman car Atahual- 
pa, loaned to the Ambassador by the manager of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of Peru, which is the highest railway in the 
world. That afternoon we crossed the continental divide at 
sixteen thousand feet, with snowdrifts on either side of the 
track. In the rarified air the engine coughed and strained, 
and the smoke shredded away from the funnel. Around us, 
looking as though they had nothing much to do, stood In- 
dians with barrel chests, wearing ponchos and red knitted 
caps with earflaps. A man develops a set of lungs at that 
altitude. 

Below the pass, and to the north and south, stretched the 
great Andean altiplano of Peru, where the Indian population 
lives on barley and wheat and on the products of the mines 
worked for centuries by the Spanish conquerors, and before 
that for centuries by the Incas. At Oroya, beside the Cerro 
de Pasco smelter, the Canadian padre came aboard—a man 
as big as the Ambassador, with a beard and a twinkling 
eye. The train turned north along the Mantaro River which, 
five thousand miles from the Atlantic Ocean, looked like a 
promising trout stream. It also looked as though it might 
have bullfrogs in it, and on the subject of frogs the Padre 
was optimistic. 


Aucust, 1957 


“First the ducks,” responded the Ambassador. 

At nightfall the Atahualpa deposited us near the shore 
of Lake Junin, crimson in the sunset blazing over the west- 
ern cordillera. There were tall reeds around the lake and 
as the train skirted the shore I saw hundreds of coots go 
tearing across the water. The tropical night closed down, 
cold on the roof of the world, under an infinity of stars. 

Our sod hut was chinked with mud against the wind. We 
ate roast mutton and papas huancayinas, while two Indian 
boys stoked the fire. After supper Father Pierre lighted 
one of the Ambassador’s cigars, thriftily placing it on the 
windowsill while he performed his evening devotions, but 
the Ambassador said he needed all the oxygen he could get 
at that altitude, undiluted. 

Of our hunting the next day I can remember that walk- 
ing across the frozen grass from the hut to the lake, weighted 
with two shotguns and our ammunition, took as much breath 
as a five-mile run at sea-level. We poled through the weeds 
in balsa boats as the first light stained the eastern cordillera. 
And when the sun rose behind the peaks, leaving the blue 
lake in shadow, a great flock of flamingoes flew over us. 
We were in shade and the birds, high up, hundreds of 
them, were as pink in the sunlight as strawberry ice-cream 
sodas. 

We shot over two hundred ducks, most of which on our 
return the Ambassador gave to hospitals in Lima. I remem- 
ber that shooting at fourteen thousand feet required a 
recalculation of lead and trajectory, and that the kick was 
formidable. We also shot a fine batch of coots for the In- 
dian guides, our helpers counting the birds two-by-two, 
after the Quichua practice, instead of one-two-three-four, 
as we do. 

We spent a second night in the hut, with Father Pierre 
doing things over eucalyptus coals with the teal. We washed 
down the ducks with red wine from the Inca Valley. 

“And now,” said Father Pierre, happily inhaling a fresh 
cigar, “about these Andean bullfrogs.” 

It was too cold, said Father Pierre, to find our frogs 
around the lake or in the immediate reaches of the Mantaro 
River. Thing to do was to get back aboard the Atahualpa, 
which was returning for us the following morning, and ride 
down the line, well below Oroya. “Frogs live around here.” 
he said, “but they’re mostly small ones. You have to get 
down to where eucalyptus will grow—around ten or twelve 
thousand feet. There the river is wider and slower, with 
grass and reeds and water hyacinths. The railroad parallels 
the river all the way to Huancayo, with sidings every few 
kilometers where we can stop the train and go frogging.” 

And that was the way we did it. 

For ten dollars Alfonse in his Louisiana bayou had a 
private train in Peru consisting of the Pullman car Ata- 
hualpa, a caboose for the crew, and a locomotive and tender. 
For hunters, Alfonse had one American Ambassador, one 
American Vice Consul, and Father Pierre (who remarked 
that this was fair enough, since if Alfonse’s forebears had 
remained in Acadia, Alfonse might have been one of Father 
Pierre’s parishioners). For assistant hunters, Alfonse ‘had 
the train crew, including two interested locomotive engineers 
and the brequero, plus uncounted Indians who left off their 
harvesting and flocked to the riverbank in droves. wherever 

(Continued on page 42) 
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1. Phnom Penh. Martin F. Herz, en route from Phnom Penh to 
Tokyo via Washington, and his bride. Dr. Elizabeth Kremenak of 
Vienna, signing the marriage register. The ceremony was performed 
at the home of Robert G. CLevELAND in Bangkok by the Nai Amphur, 
Siri Foong-Ladda of Amphur Pathumwan, Changwad Phra Nakorn. 
Witnesses were the Austrian Minister to Thailand, Dr. Arno Halusa. 
and Stephen A. (Marrying Sam) Doprencnuk. The ceremony con- 
sisted simply of signing the marriage register, whereupon the Nai 
Amphur said, “Hope you happiness.” The groom kissed the bride 
and Dobrenchuk exclaimed: “I can’t pronounce yo man and wife, but 
yo is.” 


2. Bangkok. Hiro Okasaki, star catcher, watches Ambassador Max 
BisHop throw out the first ball in a Little League game in Bangkok. 
Amos Yoper’s account of organizing Little League Baseball in the 
Far East appears in the From the Field column this month. 


3.. Ankara: Still another event in the year-long Turkish government- 
sponsored celebration of ten years of United States-Turkish coopera- 
tion and friendship came on May 15, when Prime Minister Adnan 
Menderes and Mrs. Menderes were hosts at a gala reception attended 
by 750 Turkish and American dignitaries. This day marked the tenth 
anniversary of U.S. Congressional approval of legislation popularly 
known as the Truman Doctrine. 

In a flower-bedecked hall of the famous Ankara Palas hotel, Turks 
and Americans toasted the auspicious occasion with champagne and 
were serenaded by a forty-piece orchestra playing favorite American 
folk songs and spirited renditions of Yankee Doodle and Dixie. En- 
grossed in conversation are Ambassador Fletcher WARREN; former 
president of Turkey Ismet Inénii (the grand old man of Turkish 
politics) and Prime Minister Menderes. 


4. Paris. Jan F. Lisicn covered 2000 miles on his recent safari 
through French Equatorial Africa. The bag included elephants, 
lions, buffalo, and all kinds of antelope. 


5. Brussels. During a sight-seeing tour Sergeants Laflamme, Miles, 
Simpson and Shumaker of the Marine Security Guard of the Embassy 
pose with the famous little man of Brussels, the “Mannckin Pis.” 


6. Rio de Janeiro. Ambassador Ellis O. Brices writes “This picture 
was taken shortly after my arrival, at a fazenda in southwest Rio 
Grande do Sul. Except for the hares at the right, the bag was entirely 
quail and partridge (known locally as codorna and perdis and in the 
River Plate area as perdiz chica and martineta). It may further be ex- 
plained that on this trip there were four hunters in addition to my- 
self.” A chapter from Mr. Briggs’ forthcoming book appears in this 
issue on page 20. “Shots Heard Round the World, An Ambassador's 
Hunting Adventures on Four Continents.” is being published by the 
Viking Press in October. 


7. Ottawa. Principal officers of consular posts in Canada, senior 
officers of the Embassy, two Foreign Service inspectors and officials 
from the Department attended the Consular Conference in Ottawa 
in late May. Among the conferees were: John Wesley Jones, deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Europe; Robert Newsercrn, deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Personnel; Isaac W. Carpenter, Assistant Secretary- 
Controller; Livingston T. Mercuant, Ambassador to Canada; Tyler 
THompson, Minister and deputy. Chief of Mission; and Hervé J. 
L’Hevrevx, Consul General at Montreal. 
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HE QUIET TENSION in the State Department Auditorium 
| ee broken by a ripple of whispered comment. It is pre- 
cisely 1] a.m. as Secretary of State John Foster Dulles strides 
down the center aisle. Following the Secretary in a single 
file are Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs Andrew H. 
Berding and News Division Chief Lincoln White. 

Many said he was “through” after a major operation, 
but the rugged Secretary is still very much on the job, 
ready to face another forty minutes of tough questioning 
by Washington’s top correspondents. 

As the Secretary turns into position at the lectern, his 
assistants sink into flanking seats behind him. The flood 
lamps suddenly glare on from either side of the Audito- 
rium. Television and movie newsreel cameras whir from 
the rear. The Secretary looks up, pauses with eyebrows 
raised, then speaks. “I have a statement to read .. .” 

Secretary Dulles meets with the press almost every Tues- 
day morning he is in Washington. Newsmen hope he or 
any successor can continue to match this pace. Although 
crises and international conferences often take him abroad, 
the Secretary holds more press conferences than any other 
member of the Eisenhower cabinet. They are the best at- 
tended in the Capital, excluding those of the President 
himself. 

Secretary Dulles says, “. . . I am speaking not only to 
the press but I am speaking to the world at these press 
conferences.” This is literally true, for among the 225 
persons in the Auditorium are representatives of press as- 
sociations whose news services encircle the globe: Associ- 
ated Press, United Press, International News Service, Reu- 
ters, Agence France Presse, the German News Agency. 
There are reporters from Tass, Le Monde, and the London 
Times; from Japan and Israel; as well as from leading 
American papers and newsmagazines. 

The humming cameras in the rear of the Auditorium are 
an innovation. NBC and CBS crews are present. ABC and 
independent television stations are represented by Telenews. 
This coverage enables approximately 60,000,000 American 
TV viewers to see Secretary Dulles and hear excerpts from 
his remarks before midnight. 

The cameras of Hearst’s Metrotone News. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox’s Movietone News, Paramount News, and Univer- 
sal-International News allow millions of theater-goers to get 
a quick glimpse and hear the voice of the Secretary within 
the week. 

Secretary Dulles completes a 200 word opening §state- 
ment on the Middle Eastern situation. “It is a matter of 
great gratification to the United States that . . . Israel has 
decided to complete its withdrawal behind the Armistice 
line in compliance with the United Nations Resolution of 


Robert E. Elder is associate professor of political science at Colgate 
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February 2. . . once again it has been demonstrated that 
the free world nations have a decent respect for the opin. 
ions of mankind, as reflected in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations.” (March 5, 1957). 

“Now, if you have any questions.” “Mr. Secretary . . !” 
Three or four correspondents demand his attention at once 
as the question period opens. The Secretary is on his own, 
He carries no notes. His remarks are extemporaneous. 

Secretary Dulles responds to a query concerning a dis. 
cussion of the Japanese Peace Treaty with the Foreign 
Minister of Japan. “That clause was put in the treaty—] 
wrote the treaty very largely, as you may remember—for 
the very purpose of trying to prevent the Soviet Union 
from getting more favorable treatment than the United 
States got. I merely reminded the Japanese of the exis. 
tence of that clause.” 

Questions are specific. They demand background know! 


edge of events which have broken during the past week | 


or the last 24 hours. Too many “no comments” decrease 
the effectiveness of the press conference as a medium of 
information or diplomacy. 

“Mr. Secretary, . . Mr. Churchill made a suggestion that 
under certain conditions Russia ought to be included in a 
kind of expanded NATO . . . could you comment . . . ?” 

Secretary Dulles replies without hesitation. “I read quite 
carefully the full text of what Sir Winston Churchill said.” 

How can one man know everything, be able to comment 
on the relevancy of any world event to American foreign 
policy? The staff work in the Department of State which 
goes into preparing the Secretary for the news conference 
is essential. 

It enables Secretary Dulles to answer in some detail over 
90 per cent of the questions thrown at him on camera by 
the best reporters in Washington; men like James Reston 
of the New York Times, Joseph Harsch of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Chalmers Roberts of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, and John Hightower of the Associated 
Press. 

Central figures in the preparation of the Secretary for 
the news conference are the Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs and the Chief of the News Division. Working as a 
team, they are tremendously effective. 

Andrew Berding, recently sworn in as Assistant Secre- 
tary replacing Carl W. McCardle, was a reporter for the 
Associated Press and an editorial writer for the Buffalo 
Evening News before entering Government Service. 

After compiling, a distinguished war record in the Office 
of Strategic Services, he served as director of information 
for the Department of Defense, the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, and the Mutual Security Administration. He 
comes to the State Department from a successful tour as 
Deputy Director of the United States Information Agency. 
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Happy «t his appointment with State after years of ex- 
perience i other agencies dealing with foreign policy and 
national security affairs, Mr. Berding feels he is finally 
“setting married after having had twins.” 

Reporters have long considered him one of the best press 
officers in Government. His business-like, democratic ap- 
proach endears him to newspapermen and co-workers alike. 

The new Assistant Secretary must concentrate on what 
the columnists and commentators are saying. Critical com- 
ment on foreign policy in the press often foreshadows ques- 
tions at the next press conference. Berding, like McCardle 
before him. keeps a weather eye out for potential questions 
on controversial topics, pinpoints the hot potatoes; is adept 
at suggesting answers. 

Carl McCardle’s batting average during his four years as 
Assistant Secretary was good, but no one bats 1,000. 

At the height of the threatened seizure of Quemoy and 
Matsu by the Chinese Communists in April 1955, Edward 
Corsi resigned from the State Department after making a 
study of the Refugee Relief Program. 

Secretary Dulles was briefed on the Corsi case in per- 
functory fashion, but he was not prepared for the gruel- 
ling cross-examination to which he was subjected at his 
news conference. Two-thirds of the questions dealt with the 
Corsi affair. It consumed three-fourths of the time. 

With some heat, Secretary Dulles finally declared, “I 
would think it should be realized . . . that we are going 
through a period of extreme tensity and danger in the 
international situation . . . If I should spend all the time 
that was necessary to know everything that was going on 
in relation to this Corsi matter I should be dismissed as 
Secretary of State of the United States.” 

Lincoln White presides over the Department’s News Div- 
ision, part of Mr. Berding’s domain of Public Affairs, 
sometimes talks to reporters like a Dutch uncle. They bom- 
bard him with questions, accept him as one of their own. 

The tall Tennessean, often quoted as an “official spokes- 
man” in the press, is fitted for his role by eighteen years’ 
experience with newsmen in the Department. Twenty-five 
reporters assigned to cover the Department attend his daily 
noon press conferences. From formal questions and infor- 
mal discussions, he knows what is of interest to them, what 
information they want. 

Monday morning Mr. White works under great pressure. 
He attends the Secretary’s regular 9:15 A.M. staff meeting 
with top advisers, to be kept abreast of current problems 
confronting the Department. He takes notes at the Secre- 
tary’s big desk as Mr. Dulles leads discussion at the con- 
ference table. 

Mr. White checks with Mr. Berding as the meeting ends 
to find out if the press conference is on for Tuesday. Then 
he returns to the News Division to brief his own staff and 
to be alerted to division problems. Joe Reap, his Assistant 
Chief. and others in the division suggest questions. 

From here he proceeds to a briefing session with Public 
Affairs Area representatives and public affairs advisers 
from the Department’s geographic and functional bureaus. 
As he races through this schedule, he is developing in his 
mind and jotting down at odd intervals additional ques- 
tions which may be posed to the Secretary by the press 
on Tuesday morning. 
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After his third formal staff discussion of the morning 
some time between 11 A.M. and 1 P.M., Link exchanges 
views at a fourth meeting with public affairs advisers about 
questions and answers for the Tuesday press conference. 
They return to their bureaus to request answers from the 
“country desk” officers to the questions suggested. He 
rushes to his noon press conference. 

With his morning merry-go-round completed, and after 
an all too brief lunch, Mr. White sits down at his type- 
writer to formalize the questions anticipated for Tuesday. 
“What would I tag the Old Man with?” He has a deep 
affection for the Boss. 

Some time between 2 and 4 p.m. he phones the public 
affairs advisers in appropriate bureaus and ticks off his list 
of questions. Each of five or more bureaus or areas in the 
Department are assigned two to four questions. Perhaps 
five specific queries are spelled out under particularly sig- 
nificant broad questions. There may be thirty questions in 
all. 

Now the desk officers can complete their answers to the 
questions passed on informally earlier and work out re- 
plies to any new ones included on Mr. White’s formal list. 
An answer of from one to three pages is drawn up for 
each. Included are background information and a state- 
ment of the Department’s attitude toward the situation in- 
volved. Pertinent documents may be attached. Replies are 
cleared with interested officers in the desk man’s own or 
other bureaus and initialled by the Assistant or Deputy 
Assistant Secretaries concerned. 

The goal is to have cleared answers back to the News 
Division rapidly enough so that they can be typed and 
collated for presentation to Secretary Dulles by 5:30 or 6 
p.m. Copies also go to Andrew Berding and to Lincoln 
White. The three men study this home work individually 
Monday evening. Normally, the entire list of questions and 
well over 50 per cent of the answers are in their briefcases 
as they leave the Department. 

By Tuesday morning answers to all the questions devel- 
oped through the News Division for the press conference 
are on the Secretary’s desk. Mr. Dulles arrives at his of- 
fice, studies the new material, and reads a special summary 
of the Department’s incoming and outgoing cables for the 
past 24 hours. Officers of the Executive Secretariat report 
in at 4 A.M. to place the tightly-knit summary in his hands 
by 9 A.M. 

He attends the regular daily staff meeting with his ad 
visers of assistant secretary level and above. Hugh S. Cum- 
ming, Jr., Special Assistant for Intelligence, leads off the 
briefing, presenting a seven to ten minute distillation of 
the latest intelligence information. Analysts from the Office 
of Intelligence Research come in shortly after 4 a.m. to 
assemble and analyze information, brief the Special Assis- 
tant between 8:15 and 9 a.m. 

Boris Klosson, Chief of OIR’s Division of Research for 
USSR and Eastern Europe, gives his once weekly round-up 
of developments and trends in the Soviet Union and other 
Communist controlled countries. The Secretary takes an, ac- 
tive interest in both briefings, often interjects questions. 

Secretary Dulles starts with Under Secretary Christian 
Herter, goes counter-clockwise around the conference table, 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Civil Rights discussion has kept the Capitol alight 


Whites on 


HIS SPRING Fortune magazine published a series of three 
faerie on the Foreign Service. While the information 
in the series by John Osborne may seem somewhat ele- 
mentary to one familiar with the Foreign Service, and the 
explanations and interpretations open to discussion, mem- 
bers of the Service can welcome the publication of a serious 
and on the whole well-balanced study of the Foreign Service 
today. 

At the outset Mr. Osborne makes the following points re- 
garding the Service: 

“The average caliber of their diplomatic personnel 
is lower than it was in 1953, and will remain so for 
some time. This is the consequence of a merger, healthy 
in itself, of the operational staffs of the department in 
Washington and the Foreign Service abroad.” 

“The State Department and Foreign Service both 
have enjoyed a resurrection of morale, however, that 
could never have occurred while they were under con- 
gant... . eiteck....” 


“Over all, their management is a good deal more ef- 
fective today than it was in 1953. The organization 
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late this summer.—Photo by FSO Albert Abajian. 


the Foreign 


of the department and Foreign Service has definitely 

improved.” 

He then proceeds to an examination of the structure and 
functioning of our foreign policy apparatus. Considerable 
space is devoted to describing the Secretary’s methods of 
operation as well as the operations of Ambassadors in 
specific situations. In the final article he takes a glimpse 
at the daily life of a handful of officers of lesser rank. 

Some of the principal observations contained in the series 
follow in résumé: 


United States foreign affairs are today so complex that it 
is literally not possible for them all to be organized into a 
tight and logical pattern of control. 


Although partisan politics and McCarthyism aggravated and 
exaggerated the situation, there was much that was very 
“wrong” with the Department of State and the Foreign 
Service in 1952. 


“Outsiders” brought in to reorganize and improve the ad- 

ministration of the department and the Foreign Service have 

been notably unsuccessful in their efforts. This is due partly 
(Continued on page 50) 
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WASHINGTON 


Extra-Curricular Circulation 


Last month 7,000 copies of the JOURNAL were: printed, 
but such statistics give little indication of who may be read- 
ing the JOURNAL, or any particular article of the JOURNAL, 
or what use they may make of it, at any given moment. 
We were told not long ago that in Iran one subscription is 
used solely for presentations to Iranian officials. And _re- 
cently a letter writer wrote that the JOURNAL is excellent 
for training a Skye terrier. When we mentioned the latter 
item to the Executive Secretary of the AFSA she was stopped 
only for a minute and then replied, “He’d be surprised to 
know how many people have the JouRNAL bound in leather 
each year.” We were surprised, too. 

But even aside from such direct use, JOURNAL articles 
seem to reach surprisingly varied audiences—in addition to 
its Foreign Service and libraries’ circulation. Recently, for 
instance, Philip Trezise’s ““Meetingsmanship” was picked up 
by the Washington Post in its Sunday “Outlook” section; it 
is being reprinted by the National Association of Television 
and Radio Broadcasters for their nationwide outlets, and by 
a non-governmental aeronautical society. 

Dan Newberry’s “The Oiléd Pehlivan,” on the other hand, 
had the honor of returning to the country he described when 
it was reprinted in the Turkish Digest. Robert Rinden’s 
satirical “How to Write the Memo of Conversation” not only 
bolstered a talk on the necessity for more representation 
funds over the CBS network but it has been serving as a 
model, we were told, in a drafting course at the Foreign 
Service Institute. And Baron Silvercruy’s “The Functions of 
the Diplomat” is being used in career guidance work for 
young people throughout the country. 


Dog Days 
One of the nice things about editing the JOURNAL is that 


handling the small mountains of work makes it impossible 
to be sure at any given moment what the weather is, what 
the month is, or even to be really certain where one is. This 
is the fault, of course, of both our authors and the printer. 
Our far-flung authors have us so deeply engrossed on a dog 
day (96°F., 99% Stupidity) in an interview at 10,000 ft. 
altitude with the Mir, after a hairbreadth escape from a 
mountain avalanche, that it would be folly to locate us on 
“G” Street, N. W. 

Monumental, the printer, enters the scene as villain be- 
cause it is he who deluges us with galleys while we’re still 
reading proof pages, and writing letters to ask for stories 
to come and editing copy to be set—so that we always have 
two or three months’ material on hand in various stages. 

But despite such confusions there is always a special 
clipping or two we find it hard to toss into the basket. even 
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though “order is a lovely thing.” On the tackboard for lo 
these many weeks, for instance, has been an item from the 
Embassy News Bulletin at Rome which says that Ambas- 
sador Zellerbach has just established new Embassy office 
hours for the Eternal City: 0830 to 1300 and 1500 to 1830. 
That in itself sounds refreshing, but wait, the prose con- 
tinues: 


“We have been advised on good authority that a two- 
hour lunch time will enable you to have 9 holes of golf, 
a swim at Vigna Clara or the Foreign Ministry’s Club, 
or even a dip at Fregene if you are so inclined. It will 
also give the non-athletic types a chance to have a nap 
after lunch or a nice long seat on the Via Veneto bench.” 


For us it’s really too hard to choose, between that “nice 
long seat on the Via Veneto bench” and a “dip at Fregene” 
but until we can make the choice, the clipping remains. 


Mr. Dulles 


Allan Dulles, brother of the Secretary of State and head 
of CIA, spoke at the last luncheon meeting of the AFSA 
before the summer holiday. And he spoke in a holiday mood 
on life in the Foreign Service about the time of the First 
World War. His witty stories had the large group so ab- 
sorbed they hardly noticed the absence of their ice cream. 
Mr. Dulles said he had entered the Service forty-one years 
ago, and served in Paris and Vienna before quitting in 1926 
to undertake more remunerative work. The more serious 
side of his brief talk was concerned with the functioning of 


CIA today. 


. . . And our clerical service certainly has improved recently. 
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From the Field: 


Little League Baseball Comes to Bangkok 


Organizing Little League baseball in Bangkok looked al- 
most hopeless last fall. It is hard even in the United States 
to teach boys 8 to 12 years old how to play good hardball. 
In an overseas post such as Bangkok many boys have 
never thrown a baseball or even seen one. Also, many of 
the young players in Bangkok were not well coordinated, 
and there was not enough material to permit us to pick the 
best players and form teams that already knew how to play 
baseball. In a few months, however, our four Little League 
teams were playing highly competitive games, occasionally 
with as few as one or two errors. 

Although the first practice was discouraging, we soon 
found that coaching the boys was surprisingly easy. One 
of the reasons was the enthusiasm of the players, many of 
whom were soon eating and sleeping with a baseball. The 
continuing interest of the fathers also helped. Finally. some 
common sense modifications of the Little League proce- 
dures and rules, particularly in the first few months of 
practice, helped the boys gain confidence and maintain their 
interest. 

After the first practice some of the fathers wanted to try 
softball for the younger boys and baseball for the older 
ones. This suggestion was not adopted. Instead we decided 
to split the weekly sessions into two periods—the first 45 
minutes would be practice on fundamentals, and the second 
45 minutes would be a two or three inning game to keep 
the boys’ interest and to show them what baseball was all 
about. This worked fairly well, and soon most of the boys 
wouldn’t have considered playing softball — “that baby 
game.” 

Fortunately, we picked teams at the first practice that 
with one exception were fairly well matched. This match- 
ing of the teams may have been due more to luck than to 
good judgment. however. In the first session we devoted 
most of our attention to dividing the boys into teams of 
equal strength, mostly on the basis of how they could swing 


Seed 

* 
* 

* 


Adults, front row, Brant Painter (Foremost Dairies), r. Amos Yoder, 
Embassy and Leon Woods, ICA. 
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a bat. We probably should have been trying to pick pitch. 
ers for the teams. Luckily two of the coaches took some of 
the older boys aside and picked 8 of the 60 players as pitch. 
ers and put two on each team. They did this with a fair 
degree of success. If they had had more experience, how. 
ever, they would have broken up one pitching-catching com. 
bination that was outstanding and enabled one team to 
win almost all of its games until an influx of new players 
permitted us to assign the most promising to the weaker 
teams and bring them nearer to a balance with the bes 
team. If we were doing it again, we would probably con. 
centrate on dividing fairly the potential pitchers, catchers 
and a few outstanding players and then _ the rest of 
the boys by age. 

At the first session about 60 boys turned out, which was 
about 30 percent of the boys aged 7 to 13 in the Interna. 
tional School. This school had students of about 27 na. 


tionalities, but only about six nationalities turned out for | 
baseball. Most of the players were Americans, but the out- | 
standing player was Hiro Okasaki, the son of a Japanese | 


Embassy official. We let the thirteen-year-olds play, which 
is one year more than the Little League rules permit, be- 
cause we needed their ability. We probably should not have 
tried to include the seven-year-olds, because only one or 
two were ready for baseball. 

Some of the complications of life in Bangkok added spice 
to the venture. For instance, there was the time early one 
Saturday morning when we were informed that a state of 
emergency had been declared in Bangkok, and that the ra. 
dio was informing people to stay home that day. We 
learned of this about an hour before the games were sched- 
uled to start. Hurried telephone calls were not sufficient to 
reach the boys; most of the families did not have tele- 
phones. A hurried trip to the basebail field turned out to 


be unnecessary, however, because an army unit was mobil} 


izing on the field and it was clear that there would be no 
game that day. Thai lieutenants were calling the roll and 
soldiers were carrying guns out on the field for an exer 
cise. When a few boys did come, we sent them home. One 
of the mother’s comments when she was informed of the 
emergency was typical: “Oh!” she said, “So that’s why all 
those tanks were parked at the intersections.” Fortunately 
for Little League and for Thailand there was no shooting 
and the emergency was soon ended. 

The most rapid advance in the Little League was made 
after we decided to hold two additional practices each 
week. Elmer Hallowell, the Embassy’s Agricultural Attache, 
sparked this idea, The improvement in the Saturday games 
was evident almost immediately. It took two fathers to or 
ganize an effective week-day practice. One would help the 
older boys start a game. The other would practice with the 
younger ones, or start them in a work-up game to give them 
a chance to handle the ball, which they would seldom do 
in a formal game. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Savings Grow Fast... 


at American Security 


When you save systematically at 
American Security ... you can actually 
see your savings grow. The dollars you 
regularly place in an American Security 
Savings Account earn generous interest 
and this interest, credited to your account, 
earns interest too. 


Interest is computed on the low 
monthly balance and paid semi-annually. 


Save by regular allotment to your 
American Security Savings Account, 
Deposits promptly acknowledged. 


American Securit y 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Fifteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W, 
Washington, D. C. 
Daniel W. Bell, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Security steel van at Istanbul (Mosque) 


SMALL, MEDIUM 


and LARGE 
SECURITY STEEL VANS 


There is probably one near you, or will 
be soon. They provide the greatest 
protection and the least tare. 


SECURITY INSURANCE POLICIES 


Annual policies; policies covering 


shipments; traveler’s baggage ; jewelry 


Inquiries by wire if desired. 


Security Storage Compang 
of Washington 


a safe depository 
for 67 years 


1140 Fifteenth St., N. W., DI 7-4040 


Affiliated with 
American Security and Trust Co. 


C. A. ASPINWALL, Chairman 
PHILIP LARNER GORE, President 


Around the corner, or around the world, move by SECURITY van 
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Little League Baseball 


(from page 32) 


Soon after these extra practices started we were able to 
come closer to the Little League rules which permit the 
boys to steal bases. Before that. if we had permitted steal- 
ing bases, there probably would have been so many wild 
throws following a hit, that any hit would have meant a 
home run. Putting someone out who tried to steal was al- 
ways difficult, and was as much fun for the boys as steal- 
ing bases itself. 

It should be noted that the Little League field is about 
two-thirds the size of a regular baseball field, and therefore 
stealing bases is permitted only after the pitched ball reaches 
home plate. This is the major difference between Little 
League and Major League rules. The other important dif- 
ference is that regulation games are only six innings. In 
Bangkok during the hot season we lowered this to five inn- 
ings. For those who are interested. Little League rule books 
can be obtained for ten cents each from the MacGregor 
Sports Equipment Company, Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 


When the boys started to play good baseball, we were 
forced to get uniforms. Mrs. George Wilson, wife of the 
Embassy’s Deputy Chief of Mission, took rapid action on 
this problem. In about two days she had obtained ready 
contributions from Pan American, Coca Cola, Foremost 
Dairies and Stanvac to purchase uniforms for the teams 
they would sponsor. We needed a cool, durable uniform 
that would stand up under the scrubbing of the wash 
amahs. Mrs. Wilson suggested that a pullover style similar 
to a summer pajama top would look like a baseball uni- 
form and still do away with the troublesome buttons and 
button holes of the conventional uniform. The trousers 
were more difficult since elastic does not last in the tropics. 
The Japanese Judo uniforms gave us the answer, both for 
the trousers and for the material for the whole uniform. 
The Japanese Judo trousers of unbleached muslin not only 
looked like baseball flannel but they were the same length 
and had tie strings instead of elastic around the knees. 


The design was easy and cheap to make, which was for- 
tunate since we had told the sponsors that the uniforms 
wouldn’t cost over $5.00 per player. Actually, a sporting 
goods store in Bangkok agreed to make the uniforms for 
about $2.00 each, if we furnished the colored trim. The 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, at a very low price, 
made the colorful emblems for the sponsors’ products. Base- 
ball caps were obtained by Air Force Major Kenneth Bar- 
zee from Hong Kong, and the completed uniforms cost 
about $3.00 each. They proved to be very attractive and 
practical. 


The first Saturday that the boys wore their uniforms was 
a high point in the season. Ambassador Max Bishop pitched 
the first ball. The USIS photographer was there to take pic- 
tures, The games were also covered by a reporter and pho- 
tographer from Bangkok’s new newspaper, the Bangkok 
World. As a result, on the Fridays before the games and 
on Saturdays after the games, some of the boys had the 
thrill of seeing their names on the sports page. Finally, on 
that first Saturday, Coca Cola furnished free pop and Fore- 
most Dairies distributed free milk and ice cream. What 
more could a boy want! 
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There was a lot of competition at the games and pleniy 
of “rhubarb.” This began to present a serious problem, 
One of the major reasons for starting the project was to 
permit all boys, including the poorer players. to learn base. 
ball. The overseas life of the Foreign Service and of for. 
eign business presents little opportunity for this. We ree. 
ognized, however, if all the emphasis was on winning, that 
many of the poorer players would never get to play. Fi. 
nally a compromise was worked out. Unlimited substitution 
was permitted despite the rules which state that if a player F™ 
leaves the game he cannot reenter. Unlimited substitution Fi 
permitted freer use of the less gifted players by coaches 
when their teams pulled ahead, since they could always put 
the starting player back in, if the game became close. At 
the same time, the poorer players were encouraged to go 
to the Tuesday and Thursday practices. where an attempt 
was made to improve their playing by individual instrue. 
tion. Also, the less gifted players practiced with each other 
which gave them some all-important confidence. The com. 
promise worked well. 


The mothers played a very important part in the Little 
League baseball organization. In addition to Mrs. Wilson's 
efforts... Mrs. Leon Woods, wife of the ICA Mission’s Exec. 
utive officer. served as chief scorekeeper and enlisted the 
aid of other mothers and of big sisters. Mrs. William Gil § / 
martin, wife of the IBRD representative. served as treas- 
urer. Most important, mothers and sisters helped provide 
an audience which added much to the games. The Em. 
bassy fathers who coached included George Wilson, How. 
ard Smith, Elmer Hallowell, Nels Erickson, Carl Wagner, 
Major Alton Shipstead, and Amos Yoder. Other coaches 
came from USOM. JUSMAG, USIS, and the business com- 


munity. 


Brief mention might be made of another problem. A sur. 
prising amount of baseball equipment turned up at the first 
practice, but it was still necessary to buy some very ex 
pensive chest protectors, and other equipment in Bangkok. 
If we could have ordered chest protectors. catcher’s masks, 
and bats in advance we would have saved a lot of money. 
Overseas posts can get equipment from mail-order houses. ff 
The money was obtained from the recreation funds of the 


Embassy, ICA, JUSMAG and USIS. 


One final point might be made. One does not have to 
be a former baseball player or have Little League exper fet 
ience to make a good coach. Most of the coaches had never 
played competitive baseball. The most important attribute 
was their willingness to come out almost every Saturday. 
Other important assets were patience and an elementary 
ability to separate the good players from the others and 
place them in the key spots on the team. 


Baseball had its ups and downs in Bangkok. It was dis 
couraging at times to watch the ball go through the legs 
of the fielders. At other times, however, the key players 
came through with a good play in a pinch. One of the 
biggest thrills was when a boy achieved 4 batting average. 
Even though it may have been only 100 or 125 for some 
players, it was still a batting average. and it looked big 
to them. On the whole, coaching Little League baseball was 
a lot of fun and more rewarding than the Saturday gol 
games we missed. —Amos Yoder. 
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| NEW AND INTERESTING 


The Captives of Korea: by William Lindsay White, 
published by Charles Scribners Sons $4.99 
The story of Korean War prisoners of both sides, 

which, while told objectively. is still ghastly reading: 

58 per cent of our captured soldiers died behind their 

lines. But 88.000 of theirs 

patriation—and 22 of ours! 


more than refused re- 


Berlin: by Theodor Plievier. published hy Double- 
day & Co., Ine. $4.50 


The third of a trilogy : Moscow, Stalingrad. Berlin, 
The bloody story of Berlin from 1945 to 1953. 


with Russia for the task entrusted to them, and the eve 
more staggering lack of appreciation on their part of ia 
deficiency. No one of the principal U. S. representatives 
in Petrograd at the end of 1917 was equipped, or in a posi 
tion, to reach sound judgments about the rapidly mats 
train of events and their implications for Russia. Ye 
each appeared passionately convinced that he was Possesse( 
of sure insight and that his policy judgments alone wer 
correct. Kennan, it should be noted, does not belabor this 
situation. In fact. considering how deeply affected he mys 
have been by the ever-recurring blend of half-ignorance anj 
unshakeable assurance. he unusual restraint. 
seeks to understand and to explain. not to condemn. Whey 
chiding becomes unavoidable. he chides gently and _ with 
sympathy. If all the actors of the drama he unfolds wep 
alive today, hardly a one could charge unfairness to th 
treatment accorded him, although most would doubtless fed 
shamefaced chagrin at the clear light thrown .on their idea 
and actions. 

Hardly less impressive than the revelations of the shor. 
comings of individuals is the revelation of deficiencies 
the U.S. method of conducting foreign relations unde 
conditions of crisis. Here the somberness of the impact i 
compounded by the suspicion that with a few changes j 
detail the story of 1917-18 might be mistaken for 1941.45 
Whether a future crisis will see a change cannot be foretold 
But a careful reading and weighing of Kennan’s masterly) 


shows 


hook by any who might be responsible should increase the! 


The Labyrinth: by Walter Schellenberg. published ‘ 
: chances that there will be. 


by Harpers. $4.95 
The memoirs of Hitler’s secret service chief—bewil- 
dering and fascinating story of Nazi intrigue and 
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espionage. ‘ 


Russia Leaves the War, George F. Kennan, Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J... 1956, 544 pages. $7.50. 
Reviewed by Most L. Harvey 

It is hardly necessary at this stage to emphasize the 
thorough scholarship and superb literary quality of this, the 
first volume of George Kennan’s three volume study of 
Soviet-American relations during the critical 1917-1920 
period. Seldom has a work of non-fiction provoked such 
| widespread interest and acclaim.* And, in all truth, it richly 
merits the praise heaped upon it. Kennan might. if he had 
| been given to an entirely legitimate trick of the literary 
trade, relied upon a fulsome exploitation of the dramatic 
| and world shaking events of the first five months of Soviet 
power to ensure “oomph” and reader appeal. But he re- 
fused thus to divert himself and the reader from his main 
task, that of unraveling and interpreting the circumstances 
and thought processes that led the Americans in Russia to 
reach the conclusions and make the decisions they did. Yet 
: the account gains rather than loses in fascination thereby. 
It becomes a highly successful example of one of the most 
difficult of all historical writings: a recreation of the impact 
of events on the minds of participants in those events. 
As a lesson in history, the point of the study that most 
stands out is the staggering lack of preparation of the 
Americans charged with responsibility for U. S. relations 


Any book reviewed in 
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New Book for Well-informed 
Inquiring Minds 


John Chamberlain has written the foreword to an amazing 
new 280 page, clothbound book, “CITADEL, MARKET AND 
ALTAR” by Spencer Heath, that gives you a revealing look 
into the future of our emerging society under the free enter 
prise system—its inspiring quality, at once scientific and 
spiritual, and its impending new surge of vital power. Orde! 
direct from the publisher, $6.00 postpaid, or we will bill you 


*As of this writing, Russia Leaves the War has received the Na- 
tional Book Award for Non-fiction; the Pulitzer Prize in History; the 
| Francis Parkman Award for Writing in American History with Lit- 
erary Distinction; and the Bancroft Prize in American History. 


plus mailing charges. Science of Society Foundation, Inc. 
Dept. FSJ, Baltimore 27, Maryland. 
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BOSTON NEW YORK 


231 miles...on four blown-out tires ! 


HERE WE GO! We blew out all four tires with a party for 4 blown-out tires. But the tough nylon 


knife. Now we’re moving through Boston’s Copley “inner tires’’ take the punishment in stride . .. make 
Square. This stop-and-start city driving is no tea us feel certain we’ll reach New York safely. 


175 MILES OUT! We’re near the posted speed limit 231 MILES LATER! We arrive in Times Square on 


of 55. Are we worried? Not a bit! This double air those four blown-out Captive-Air Safety tires! No 
chamber principle is backed by millions of miles of damage to the “inner tires’’—no damage to the 
LifeGuard experience. outer tires other than the knife cuts. 


Here’s how Captive-Air works: 
Goodyear’s new nylon Captive-Air = 


Safety tires made tire changes unnec- 
essary. You, your wife and children 
can be virtually free from the danger 
of blowouts and punctures. . . the in- 
convenience of roadside tire changing. 

The Captive-Air Safety tire, tested Left: Only the air in the outer chamber 
and proved in Detroit. is now standard escapes when the Captive-Air tire is cut, 

: : torn or blown out. 

and optional equipment on some of 
America’s finest cars. 


Right: Reserve air in the built-in spare 
supports the car—lets it drive on for 100 
miles or more. 


THE WORLD OVER, MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER MAKE! 
| Only Goodyear has CAPTIVE-AIR . . . the safety tire with the built-in spare! 


LifeGuard, Captive-Air, T. M.’s, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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The Book Shelf 


(from page 36) 
Trail Blazers by Coert duBois. Stonington Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1957. 85 pages. Illustrated. $3.75. 
Reviewed by CHARLTON OcGBuRN, JR. 


The first time this reviewer saw Coert duBois was in 
February, 1948, when he arrived in Java as the newly- 
appointed U. S. representative to the Security Council’s 
Committee of Good Offices in the Dutch-Indonesian dispute. 
During the next few critical months, the pattern for the 
eventual settlement of the dispute was established under 
his leadership, but what those of us who served on his staff 
were to remember most vividly of that period was Coert 
himself. We had expected a first-rate Foreign Service 
officer, but we found we had in addition a two-fisted out- 
doorsman who had long wielded a woodsman’s axe and a 
belaying pin with equal proficiency and an artist who 
wielded a piccolo and a sketching-pencil with an unexpected 
delicacy. What he wielded most effectively of all, however, 
and what most endeared him to us, was a trenchant and 
irreverent wit. 

During World War II, Coert duBois organized the Carib- 
bean schooner pool, for which he was commended by 
Franklin Roosevelt in an affectionate letter written as from 
one salt-encrusted sailor to another. He had retired from 
the Foreign Service before being given the Indonesian 
assignment. 

In “Trail Blazers,” Coert duBois tells of his first work 
for the Government, of his quarter-century in the Forestry 
Service. Those who relish a colorful and very choice per- 
sonality and those who respond to the forest and recognize 


For information call or write: 
The Overseas Department 


FERRIS & COMPANY 


523 Washington Bldg. ST 3-5924 
Washington, D. C. Cable: FERRISCO 
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in forest-conservation a cause worthy of enthusiasm will be 
equally delighted with this partial autobiography. It js 
moreover, a highly informative book. He was an early 
graduate of the first school of forestry in this country at 
Asheville, N. C., and at the turn of the century he went to 
work for Gifford Pinchot and the Bureau of Forestry. 
As a member of a survey crew in the Black Hills, Norther 
Maine, and the cypress swamps of South Carolina, and a 


a member of the “Boundary Men” in Colorado and the | 


Flathead Indian Reservation in Montana, he saw the be. 


ginning of the Forestry Service, and contributed to its | 


success. Later, as a District Forester in California, he 
originated the first systematic approach to the problem of 


fire-fighting. Still later, while he was still in Army uniform | 
at the end of World War I, shortly before he joined the | 
Foreign Service, he had a conversation with an Air Corps | 
major later known to fame as General “Hap” Arnold which 1 
resulted in the first use of airplanes in scouting forest-fires, | 

But that is only part of it. “Trail Blazers” is a tale of | 
adventure in the remote West of half a century ago, of | 
towns like Capitan, where there was one street and tie-rails | 
and false fronts on all the houses: “George Tittsworth’s Bee | 
Hive Store, Bill Riley’s Butcher Shop, Charlie Grave’s First | 
and Last Chance Saloon, and Aunt Hattie Pond’s Interocean © 
Hotel.” It is a story of trees and men by a narrator with © 
a deep feeling for both, with outstanding descriptive gifts, 
and apparently with the faculty of total recall. It is a” 
picture of wild America full of the poetry inherent in its ” 


subject. Finally, it is a book you find yourself wanting to 
read aloud because of the gusto and humor with which it is 
written (viz, the incident of the packhorse in the quicksand: 
“Art was still hanging on to the muzzle of the pack 
horse whose nostrils were only about six inches out 
of water. We got a couple of wraps of the log chain 
around his front feet just above the hooves and lad’s 
team got right down close to the ground and pulled. | 
thought they were going to pull his front legs off but 
finally with loud pops, out he came. His hide was like 
ice and all four legs were straight out and stiff as cedar 
fence posts. We built a fire on each side of him and Art 
and I jumped on him and beat him all over with our 
fists. Finally he gave a long shudder and struggled up.”) 
And one more thing. Its illustrations include photo- 
graphs and sketches by the author. 
It is a book Mark Twain would have greatly enjoyed. 


Conquest of the Antarctic by Norman Kemp, Philosoph- 
ical Library, New York, 152 pages. $4.75. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR L. LEBEL 


This book contains narrative accounts of south polar 
expeditions, a topic which one might expect to be dry and 
tedious but which turns out to be highly readable. The 
unbelievable hardships and dangers knowingly accepted by 
the explorers. The suspense endured for days and even 
weeks while the ship drifts in the Arctic Sea with thousands 
of tons of ice pressing against it from all sides. If the ship 
is crushed the occupants must camp on the floating icebergs 
until these drift to the shore. The discouraging search for 
safe “landing places.” The slow travel on land with miles 
of crevice-ridden ice underfoot and blinding, snow-bearing 
winds perpetually impeding or stopping progress. This is 4 
new kind of suspense-filled adventure which is at the same 
time an objective account of actual occurrences. 
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Mud pies and oil wells have one thing in 
common—mud. 


: : If Suzy tries to bake her pie, it either gets hard 
or crumbles. The same thing can happen to drill- 
: ____ ing muds which are used to lubricate bits and to 
: carry away rock cuttings. : 
The deeper you drill, the hotter it gets, the 
greater the pressure. Three to four miles down 
into the earth, temperatures often exceed 400°— 
twice that of boiling water. In such heat, drilling 
muds used to break down, solidify. Drilling 
stopped—wells had to be abandoned. 

Mobil scientists worked years on the problem 
—part of the company’s $1.5 million-a-month 
research program. Now the answer—a mud that 
i 4 : __ Stays muddy at higher temperatures and greater 

pressures than ever before. . 

This Mobil Recipe for Mud made it possible 
to complete the world’s deepest well—four and a 
ae : _ quarter miles, enabling America’s oil men to 
tap heretofore inaccessible petroleum. 

Another example of Mobil’s master touch in 
oil, it helps guarantee you a continuing flow of 
the thousands of petroleum products vital to 
modern living. 

For more information about drilling muds, 
write to Room 2400, Socony Mobil Oil Com- 
pany, 150 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. a : 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL CO., INC., 
Leader in lubrication for 91 years 
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Mirs and Mountains 
(from page 14) 


me to the guest house where I could freshen up and rest. 
Outside my window, on the palace wall, a rare mountain 
goat, the ibex, stood munching on the leaves of a nearby 
poplar tree. 

During tea I found the Mir to be a friendly and pleasant 
man. He received very few visitors, and seemed pleased to 
converse with an outsider. 

The palace is a beautiful example of bright orientalized 
decorative style, with a few Western modifications. The fur- 
niture was a local adaptation of the Hollywood style, that is: 
overstuffed with sweeping, curving lines and well decorated 
with frou-frou, knobs, gargoyles and the like. Walls were 
painted a bright yellow, while the woodwork was done in 
contrasting reds, blues, or greens. The ceilings were a 
mosaic-style of different colored wood blocks. On the walls 
hung heads of markhor (mountain goat with horns of a 
spiral shape—much sought after by hunters), urial, and 
ibex. There were also shields, guns and swords with a place 
in Nagir history, and pictures of former Mirs who sported 
various British titles such as K.B.E. and O.B.E. 

At dinner the Mir told me he had been very pleased to 
hear from the United States Information Service that the 
organization would be willing to show films in Nagir. He 
suggested travelogue films showing American cities and the 
American countryside. He felt that other films might be 
difficult for his simple people to understand. The Mir told 
me he hoped to introduce iodized salt to Nagir so as to cure 
the common ailment of goiters. 

At twilight I sat on the verandah of the rest house and 
watched a soft glow settle over the valley, while the sur- 
rounding mountains changed colors. As dusk came, around 
the valley echoed the sound of mulvis (Muslim religious 
leaders) calling the faithful to prayers. 

The next morning, before breakfast, | found the Mir at 
his favorite pastime: listening in on the party line of the 
battery-operated telephone. The Mir hastened to assure me 
that it was the others who listened to him. The other 
parties, the Mir said, would have to stay up late to outsmart 
him. He was presently frustrating them by having developed 
a code by which he spoke to his representative in Chalt. 
Since he considered the code a state secret, | was unable to 
find out more about it. 

When I left for Hunza the Mir sent with me his chief 
bodyguard, a handsome man with a ruddy, fair complexion 
and a “pukka” brush mustache. Two coolies carried my 
luggage. The coolies carry up to eighty pounds each over 
a trail that is extremely difficult even when a man carries no 
extra weight. 

The trail to Hunza from Nagir took about three hours 
of up-and-down climbing. After clinging, ant-like, to the 
mountainside we finally descended to the Hunza River and 
a decaying suspension bridge. A series of slats were fixed 
into the cables in such a way that it was necessary to look 
down at every step. At first the seething river, thirty-five 
feet below, churned past. Then the water suddenly seemed 
to stop, and the bridge itself began to hurtle down the river. 
I had to clasp the hand rail tightly, and close my eyes for 
a few minutes before finally dashing for the other side and 
safety, where I stood panting, with heart pounding, while 
the porters casually and with their eighty-pound packs 
waltzed across the bridge. In the old days the British 
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Political Agents in Gilgit used to have bridges constructed 
for them when they went on a tour to Hunza and Nagir, 
These were taken down again after each trip. 1 suspect 


they must have forgotten to take this “temporary” bridge 
down. 


When I arrived at the Mir of Hunza’s palace the Ghazi. 
Millat, Colonel Mir Sahib Mohammed Jamal Khan. Mir of 
Hunza, together with the Crown Prince, his brother the 
Secretary Sahib, and several members of the palace staf 
came down the stairs that led to the palace and greeted me, 
I later found that I was the first American diplomat ever to 
visit Hunza. The Mir considered my visit an auspicious 
event. Since I was merely on a holiday, this came as 4 
surprise to me, as did the dress of those who greeted me: 
Morning coat and striped pants. They looked suave, dapper 
and sophisticated (and I soon found that the Mir was indeed 
sophisticated—and a charming person). I, on the other 
hand, was about as far from looking like a diplomat as | 
could have been unless | had been dressed in a leopard 


skin. My face was red and streaked with dust and sweat; | 


my tongue had swelled from thirst (the streams on the 


Hunza side of the river are very muddy and not drinkable), — 


and I was panting from my recent climb up the precipice 
from the river. I could do little more than gasp a few words 
of appreciation for their greeting. I had hoped for an op- 
portunity to clean up for tea but the Mir Sahib insisted that 
I come right in, dirty climbing clothes, muddy boots and 
all. | was more than a little surprised to find such a civilized 
spot in the midst of these remote rugged mountains. 

The Mir Sahib has a generator that permits use of electric 
lights and a radio. The present Mir assumed power in 
1946 and since that time has built the present palace. a lovely 
building with big picture windows. The interior is taste. 
fully furnished with fine things from all over the world, 
There is a predominant Chinese motif, probably because of 
the availability of goods from the caravans that have come 
through Hunza for centuries. There was a beautiful, light 
walnut shade paneled dining room with a glistening imported 
crystal chandelier. In this room the Mir served delicious 
English, Pakistani and Chinese foods, including a luscious 
meat dumpling called ““moonto.” The Mir did everything 
to perfection. He had a fine choice of after-dinner cognacs. 
Only one thing seemed strange to the Western viewpoint, 
and that was the typically Pakistani custom of ending the 
evening and going to bed as soon as dessert was finished. 

Outside my sitting room at the Mir’s palace was a balcony, 
where I had my breakfast. From it I could watch the 
mountains and view the surrounding cultivated lands dotted 
with peach, pear, apple, apricot and mulberry trees. The 
mountain water is too cold for growing rice, so the major 
crops are wheat, corn and potatoes. Potatoes were intro- 
duced late in the last century and now form an important 
component of the winter diet, along with dried apricots and 
chapattis (like the Mexican tortilla) made from corn ot 
wheat. Even the apricot seed is used. Inside the seed is a 
kernel that can be eaten like a nut. 
ground into a flour from which bread is made. 

The Hunzas are a cheerful, self-confident and cooperative 
people: The recent rains had breached the irrigation canal 
leading to one of the villages near Baltit, thus cutting the 
village off from water for crops and drinking. 
moment's hesitation, neighboring villagers came and labored 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Everywhere it’s served... 
the world agrees on 


@ It’s so DRY and CLEAR...so smooth and mellow... 
perfect reasons why millions everywhere say, 
“make it with Gilbey’s.” Whether at home or 


abroad, you always can depend on Gilbey’s to give 


i every gin drink the RIGHT TASTE. Put some aside 


today! 
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LONDON DRY 
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Product of the U.S.A. 
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UNITED SERVICES OFFICERS’ INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, London, E. C. 4, England 


Telephone: Mansion House 4600. Cables: Adsuranbro, Cannon, London 


INSURANCE BROKERS to the UNITED STATES FOREIGN SERVICE 
World Wide All Risks | SINCE 1923 | 


Policy. No restriction as 
to residence or mode of 
travel. 

PREMIUM $1.25% per 
annum. No Deductible 
clauses. 

Covering clothing, per- 
sonal and household ef- 
fects and valuables, etc. 


Claims settled in dollars 


If you have not already availed yourself of the Association's 
services, please write U.S.O.I.A. at the above address. 


rail. 


Automobile Insurance is 
\ arranged in most coun- 
tries of the world in 
conformity with local 
legislation. Cars cov- 
ered in transit by sea or 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY 
APARTMENT HOTEL 


600 - 20th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. NAtional 8-5425 


Why Foreign Service Personnel prefer the 
Francis Scott Key Hotel 


(1) It is only two bloeks from the State Department 
(2) It offers family accommodations 


(3) One room, kitchen and _ bath, completely furnished  apart- 
ments, air conditioned 


(4) Coffee shop and excellent food 
ROOMS 
Single $5.50 and $6.00 Double $6.50 and $7.00 
APTS.—DOUBLE BEDS 
Single $7.00 to $9.00 Double $8.00 to $10.00 
APTS.—TWIN BEDS 
Single $6.00 to $8.50 Double $7.50 to $10.50 
10%, discount for weekly occupancy. 

CAPT. & MRS. MARSHALL McKIBBIN, Mgrs. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Appliances 


FOR 


EXPORT 


REFRIGERATORS — RANGES — FREEZERS 
WASHERS — DRIERS 
AIR CONDITIONERS 
RADIOS — SMALL APPLIANCES 


GENERAL ELECTRONICS 


INCORPORATED 


SHOW ROOM — 4513 WISCONSIN AVE., N.W. 
EM. 2-8300 WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Biggest Frog 


(from page 25) 


we stopped. The nets worked admirably as we toiled jy 
the Andean sunshine. The frogs, as the padre had written, 
were whoppers. Some we found in the weeds and grag | 
near the shore. Others lurked on the bank. When startled 
they curved upward in a long leaping parabola, striking the 
river with the plunk of a stovelid. They were wonderfy| 
frogs and not easy to catch, but never was exercise mor 
richly rewarded. One by one the records of New England, 
of the Solomon Islands, and finally of the African Came. | 
roons collapsed under the blue sky of the Peruvian sierra, | 

Appropriately it was Father Pierre who netted the cham. 
pion specimen, the frog that vanquished Rana goliath o{ 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, although our padre fell into 
the Mantaro River—habit and all, including his round 
black hat—in making the capture. That halted the hunt and | 
we repaired to the Atahualpa for dry clothes and a fresh | 
cigar for our guide, while I measured our trophies. 

We had twenty-eight frogs, more than enough for Alfonse 
and his frog farm. The body of the new champion was 
eleven inches long—again by encyclopedia computation— 
not counting the length of his plump tapering legs. Father 
Pierre christened him Reginald, and when stretched out on — 
a moist board, which Reginald didn’t like, he measured al- | 
most two feet overall, to the tips of his twitching toes. | 
When we deposited him in his box Reginald sat up, looking 
belligerent, and his ears—those flat discs on either side of 
his head—were enough like fifty-cent pieces to have rung 
a cash register. 

We returned to Lima in triumph and shortly thereafter 
the Ambassador invited the captain of a Grace line freighter 
to the Embassy residence for cocktails, over which we gave 
him advice on the care and feeding of bullfrogs. Insects, we 
advised, were staple diet for travelling batrachians. Before 
leaving the sierra we had collected several bushels of as 
sorted gnats, comejenes, moths, polillas, mosquitoes, ants 
and beetles by the device of hanging an electric lantern | 
outside Father Pierre’s chapel in Huancayo, and _ then 
sweeping up the survivors, 

Reginald, on his departure for the ship, looked almost 
genial. 

The rest of my tale is depressing, for Alfonse on his bayou 
never received his bullfrogs. That spring the Mississippi 
River burst through its levies. In Lima we read of floods 
all down the lower valley. New Orleans was safe, but dis 
aster stalked the delta area. The bayous were inundated. 

When the Grace line freighter Santa Rita returned to 
Callao six weeks after I had seen Reginald and his brethren 
aboard, I paused only for the yellow quarantine flag before 
rallying to the Captain’s cabin. I found that worthy ma- 
riner in his undershirt, waiting to complete the port for- 
malities before turning in after a night of Pacific fog of 
San Lorenzo Island. 

“T got the frogs to New Orleans all right,” said the Cap- 
tain. “We almost ran out of grub. That biggest frog ate 
cockroaches the last week of the trip—and loved ‘em! Five 
frogs died but we got the rest of them to the pier in good 
shape. But we couldn’t deliver the consignment.” 

“The floods?” 

“That’s right. The floods. Washed those poor frog-catch 
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ing Cajus clear into the Gulf of Mexico. Hell of a flood. 
Son, the ‘lississippi River is angry water. All the company 
in New Grleans could find out was that your consignee, in 
that pari-h you gave me the name of, was missing. After 
all the trouble the Ambassador went to, | was downright 
disappoiried about it. It was tough luck, but there it was. 
No Alfonse. And me with twenty-three damn_bullfrogs, 
which the customs was suspicious of anyway, there being 
no bill of lading.” 

I didn i feel cheerful, there in the skipper’s cabin aft of 
the bridge of the Santa Rita. “What did you do then?” I 
asked the Captain. 

“Ha!” said the skipper. “Weren't enough cockroaches 
aboard to feed the frogs back to Callao. Told the customs 
so. Told the company the shipment was their responsibility. 
There’s a zoo in New Orleans, and that’s what we did with 
them. Sixteen of them, that is. We got a frog expert from 
the zoo. He picked out eight males and eight females. Said 
the males have larger ears.” 

I did arithmetic. Twenty-eight frogs left Callao. Five 
died en route. Sixteen went to the New Orleans zoo. That 
left seven frogs unaccounted. I pointed out this discrepancy 
to the skipper, who favored me with an articulate nautical 
wink, Captain to Vice Consul. “That’s right,” said the 
skipper. “It left me seven frogs. I took them to Antoine’s 
Restaurant. And boy—did they do a job on those frogs 
legs! But your giant frog, the one you and the Ambassador 
were so proud oh: he went to the zoo. I reckon he’s busy 


there. propagating the species. . .” 
% 


Those adventures happened many years ago. Ambassador 
Poindexter and the good Father Pierre are long since called 
to their rewards, which I hope are great. Today, when I 
go out hunting, I often take along a Vice Consul to help 
carry the ammunition. 


It was not until after the war that I visited New Orleans. 
I was sailing for a new post in South America and I re- 
ceived generous attention from the city officials who take 
pride in the relations between that great Louisiana port and 
the countries of Latin America. 


In New Orleans the mayor took me to a famous restaurant 
and outside I paused to admire the assortment of seafood 
assembled to impress the beholder. It greatly impressed the 
beholder. There were clawless lobsters and pink shrimps 
from Yucatan, and dark-shelled Moro crabs from Batabano 
in Cuba. There were pompano and pargo, clear-eyed from 
the Gulf of Mexico. Dangling jointed legs and an uphols- 
tered chassis proclaimed the centolla, brought all the way 
from the Strait of Magellan. Oysters with Chesapeake Bay 
seaweed on the shell, flown from Baltimore. There were 
haibas blandas from Antofagasta, and conger eels from 
Valparaiso. 


And in the center of this rich display, crouching on a bed 
of watercress and wearing an arrogant expression, was the 
largest frog since the Encyclopedia Britannica went into its 
thirtieth edition. Rana super goliath, read the notice in the 
restaurant window: Giant Frog from Peru. 

It was Reginald’s great-great-grandson. 
were as big as fifty-cent pieces. 


And his ears 
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Thank You, Mr. Secretary 


(from page 29) 


giving each person an opportunity to raise problems for 
his or other’s attention. If a problem demands immediate 
action, he appoints a group to meet during the morning to 
make a recommendation. The Secretary does not like to 
reach decisions on the spot without adequate staff work, 
sometimes finds its necessary. 

The briefing session at an end, Secretary Dulles reviews 
his home work for the press conference. At 10 a.m. he is 
joined by Andrew Berding and Lincoln White. They quick- 
ly agree on the ten most likely questions. 

Shortly before 11 a.m. the Secretary enters his private 
elevator with his two aides and drops from the fifth to the 
second floor. He is just a few steps from the door to the 
rear entrance of the State Department Auditorium. From 
now on, he is on his own. The Secretary knows the news 
conference will last forty minutes. During this period, he 
will answer eight to twelve major questions. Subordinate 
queries by reporters to fill in their stories may bring the 
total number to thirty or forty. 

Secretary Dulles speaks indirectly to foreign governments 
via the press conference. From February through April 
1955, “ChiCom” pressure on Formosa is increasing. Matsu 
and Quemoy are endangered. Reporters badger him at al- 
most every news conference. “Mr. Secretary, do you believe 
that President Eisenhower would regard an attack on Que- 
moy and Matsu as an attack on Formosa?” 

The Secretary invariably turns the question aside. “We 
have a commitment to defend the United States of Amer- 
ica. But nobody yet has required us to state publicly what 
the means would be of defense in the event of certain types 
of attack which cannot be predicted. I repeat again and 
again and again—(laughter)— that our only commitment 
is to defend Formosa and the Pescadores and if there were 
no challenge to Formosa and the Pescadores, then there 
wouldn’t be any question, as far as we are concerned, of 
fighting in that area.” 

Secretary Dulles believes, in April 1955, that seven miles 
of open water stand between war and peace. He is trying 
to avoid another Korea. If he commits the United States to 
protect Quemoy and Matsu, the Chinese Communists may 
feel obliged to attack to prove their strength to the world. 
If he draws a line excluding them, another dreary evacua- 
tion like that of the Tachens may follow. 

By June, 1955, tension ebbs. “Would you say, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that there is in effect now a de facto cease-fire in the 
Formosa Straits, and is that a satisfactory solution for the 
time being?” 

Secretary Dulles: “I think you could fairly call it a de 
facto cease-fire. Of course, it is not satisfactory to have it 
be on as informal a basis as it now is, but . . . sometimes 
things are dealt with better . . . on a quite informal basis, 
and to attempt to formalize them raises problems which are 
very difficult to get over.” 

In December 1955, an enterprising reporter reopens the 
question. “Sir, it is a long time since we have heard about 


‘the Islands of Quemoy and Matsu ... .” The Secretary 


brushes off the query. “Well, I doubt very much if it would 
serve any useful purpose to resurrect the issues about those 
islands, which . . . have happily subsided into the back- 
ground. I think thet .. . it is a good place to leave them 
for the time being.” 
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It is persistent May Craig, representing several Maine 
newspapers, who finally smokes the Secretary out in mid. 
January 1956, “Mr. Secretary, you have just said that oy; 
views should be made clear lest the enemy miscalculate and 
get into war. Why do we not make our position clear op 
Matsu and Quemoy?” 

Secretary Dulles: “I think it is clear.” 

Mrs. Craig: “It is not clear to me, sir.” : 

Secretary Dulles: “It is not ‘clear to you because you, | 
like me, can not read the minds of the Chinese Commu. 
nists. But to them I think it is quite clear.” 

Mrs. Craig: “What do you think they think we mean to 
do?” 

Secretary Dulles: “I think that they think that if an at. 
tack is started there which comprehends a claim to take 
by force Formosa and the Penghus, that we will fight.” 

Although the international scene is often somber, foreign 
policy a serious matter, press conferences are not without 
their lighter moments. 

The Secretary is under fire for planning to go to San 
Francisco to help his party draft its 1956 platform on for. 
eign affairs. 

Question: “Do you think it is possible to write a bipar- 
tisan plank on foreign policy?” 

Secretary Dulles: “That depends on the Democrats. If 
they agree I could write one.” 

Question : “Have they invited you to their convention?” 

Secretary Dulles: “No, but they still may. It would be 
a very good idea. I would be delighted to go.” 

In March 1957, heralding the approach of Spring, the 
Secretary declares himself in favor of true love. 

Question: “Mr. Secretary, Harold Connolly, the United 
States Olympic hammer-throw champion, is reported that 
way about a Czech lady discus thrower. (Laughter) And 
he has appealed to the Czech Government for permission 
to get her out and marry her, bring her to this country, 
Is the United States Government making any appeals to 
back up this appeal?” 

Secretary Dulles: “Well, we believe in romance.” ... 
(Laughter). 


Gradually as the conference continues the process of se 
curing the floor becomes more ordered. Every reporter 
with a question has an opportunity to ask it. 

“Thank you, Mr. Secretary.” John Hightower, Pulitzer 
prize-winning senior correspondent at the Department of 
State, brings the conference to a close. 

Newsmen break into the aisles in a fast heel and toe 
headed for the telephones. Within sixty seconds, fleet-footed 
reporters are dictating their first leads from notes scribbled } 
during the question period. Minutes later the early stories 
on the news conference are coming in over the AP, UP, 
and INS news tickers in the press branch of the Depatt- 
ment’s News Division. The Secretary has spoken to the 
world. 


In explaining the Department’s position to the press. the 
Secretary finds an occasional informal background press 
conference a valuable supplement to the formal Tuesday 
news conference. He may dine with ten to twenty of the 
most responsible newsmen in Washington and frankly dis 
cuss important questions under consideration by the De 
partment of State. Correspondents make no attribution of 
these remarks, but they gain an understanding of problems 

(Continued on page 47) 
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China’s Sorrows 
(from page 23) 


are still unpublished]. The newly collectivised peasants re. { 
sent the townsmen’s privileges, and hold back their pro. 
duce, feeling that in any case there is little they can buy 
in exchange for it. Their unwillingness to grow enough i 
cotton has half starved the textile industry. They have aj. | 
ready quit the collectives in such large (but unrevealed) | 
numbers that the government innocently boasts of the many } 
thousands who have come back in, while admitting that § 
this is only a fraction of the total who withdrew. The ur. 
ban workers, for their part, resent the way the trade unions | 
“operate as government organs interested only in collect. 
ing dues” and “resort to harsh measures when dissatisfied | 
workers start trouble.” They resent, too, the extremely high | 
wage differential and the fat pay packets of the managers; 
while the managers in turn are sick of being supervised | 
by incompetent communist officials. 

The workers’ discontent has been shown in illegal strikes, | 
go-slow action and absenteeism; that of the peasants, and 
of students indignant at being drafted into unsuitable jobs, 
in rowdy demonstrations. The managers and technicians are | 
mostly too “afraid of being purged” to act so openly, but | 
their very prudence makes for inefficiency, for they have © 
often not dared to question orders which they knew to be | 
stupid. Much the same applies to scientists and other in. _ 
tellectuals. Although the “all flowers blooming together” 
doctrine has theoretically been in force for a full year, few | 
intellectuals have been rash enough to speak their minds, ~ 
and some who rashly did so suffered for it. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Mao himself should have 
singled out “contradictions between the people and their 
rulers” as China’s worst problem. He has warned his hier- 
archs that to continue treating discontented people as “the 
enemy” will turn them into really dangerous enemies. His 
new call for less harsh repression of popular unrest may at 
the least give many Chinese a sensation of relief, even if the 
communists clamp down again when they think enough 
steam has been let off to avert a full-scale explosion. 

Meanwhile, some oddly uncommunist palliatives are be- 
ing adopted. Free markets have been revived for farm pro- 
duce such as vegetables. The new price increases for scarce 
foods are frankly explained as a form of rationing by the 
purse. Dividends of eight per cent and guaranteed perma 
nent ownership of their shares are offered to Chinese liv- 
ing abroad who invest in enterprises in the communist | 
homeland. The newly emancipated women of China have 
been told to get back into the kitchen and thus ease unen- 
ployment among a male labour force which is increasing } 
by six million each year. They are also being urged to use 
cut-price contraceptives (the only product output of which 
is being steeply stepped up this year). 

This is not the picture that Peking likes to present to 
the world; but every detail here given is derived from of- 
ficial communist pronouncements. These little-known real: 
ities should be kept in mind in any assessment of the Far 
Eastern problems, which is essentially the problem of China. 
They suggest that Mr. Mao has good reason to move slowly 
on the international stage — but less reason to be sure of 
ultimate triumph. They indicate that “fraternal aid” from 
Russia falls off sharply when the beneficiary can no longet 
pay for it; sharp cuts in China’s exports to Russia have 
been accompanied by a general switch to the more modest 
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Chine’s Sorrows 
(from pose 46) 


kind of i dustrial project “which we can carry out with 
our own ‘esources.”” Russia may not be over-keen to help 
China through its difficulties — or it may not be able to. 
Neither t' mystique of the plan, nor the supposed dynam- 
ism of c»munist society, nor the vaunted support of the 
Soviet bloc has saved China from its news sorrows. 


Those \sians tempted to think that to sacrifice one’s 
freedom to the Marxist gods is a sure way of propitiating 
the demon of poverty may do well to ponder these facts, 
and think again. Those, in both Asia and the West, who 
look with fear at a China apparently united under an am- 
bitious and tyrannical regime, may feel some relief at the 
discovery that it is less monolithic than they thought, and 
welcome the possibility that its rulers may be forced to 
become less tyrannical. But they would be unwise to let 
their new knowledge induce complacency. There is no sign 
of Peking moderating its ambitions. At present Mr. Mao 
evidently hopes to solve by suaver means some of the prob- 
lems which Stalin tackled with an iron fist. But his failure 
in this attempt would lead almost inevitably to a reversion 
to open ruthlessness—and perhaps to a bid to rally a dis- 
contented people, and divert its attention from its domestic 
woes, by embarking on some foreign adventure. Whatever 
else is being cut back in China’s hard-pressed economy, its 


rulers have emphasised that its arms programme is going 
ahead. 


Mr. Secretary 


(trom page 44) 


which enables them to cover the Department and the Tues- 
day conferences in more detail, with greater accuracy. This 
builds public knowledge of American foreign policy both 
at home and overseas. 

In praising Secretary Dulles for being “most conscien- 
tious” in keeping the public informed, J. R. Wiggins, exec- 
utive editor of the Washington Post and Times Herald, de- 
clares: “Individual citizens may be able to say that they 
do not agree with the policies or methods of the Secre- 
tary. They cannot fairly say that they do not know what 
they are. This is not to say that these policies escape criti- 
cism. The criticism, whatever it is, can be based on full 
information, and this has not always been so.” 

Public discussion of basic foreign policy issues is vital 
to the continuation and progressive growth of democratic 
processes in America. For his contributions toward this 
end, whatever their party or opinion, American citizens 
may well say, “Thank you, Mr. Secretary.” 
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Ten Years After... 
(from page 19) 


concrete constructive programs which would meet what one 
might call the Marshall criteria. Take, for instance, the js. 
sue of the Common Market in Europe. Valuable as it cay 
be, it could also become a means of division, setting up 
that political chimera—a “Third Force”—and splitting the 
free world straight down the Atlantic Ocean. But why 
should not Europe’s efforts be paralle'ed by joint efforts 
to develop a low tariff area—if not a free trade area—for 
the Atlantic Community as a whole? Such an effort would 
need a new attack upon the problem of convertibility and 
would require a high, progressive overseas investment pro. 
gram to ensure that lowered tariffs and wider competition 
could be eased by expanding markets elsewhere. But again, 
there is no shortage of such possible areas of investment, 

India and China have both reached a crucial stage 
in their five year plans. In both, rising population and the 
drift to the cities are endangering the investment targets 
set in the plans. For India, the pressure is particularly 
heavy upon the sector demanding foreign exchange. If the 
Atlantic Powers at this time jointly underpinned a part of 


India’s essential investment, the Indians could forge ahead | 


of the Chinese and show all free Asia that development 
without compulsion, backed by Western capital. gives the 
answer of growth, hope and ambition whereas Communism 
is caught in its own contradictions. 


Asia is not the only possible field for an imaginative | 
program. All West Africa is within sight of independence © 


and this area, bulging out into the Atlantic, may be the 
first arena where Africa’s unforced allegiances are tested. 
France is urging its fellow-Europeans to invest there. Such 
new states as Ghana are in search of capital. Wide inter- 
national schemes for Saharan development could be one 
factor in pacifying North Africa. No, it is not shortage of 
potential areas for imaginative investment that is impeding 
Western plans. It is the fading away of all idea that ex. 
ceptional policies are still necessary in our continuously ex- 
ceptional, revolutionary, and indeed catastrophic world. 
For this surely is the root of our trouble, ten years after 


the Marshall Plan. We have lived with the mushroom cloud | 


and the falling strontium, with Communist brutality and 
the agony of subject peoples, with death and disaster, until. 
in some way, we have managed almost to accept our uni- 
verse in these terms. While the gates of hell swing ajar. 


we turn away our eyes and conduct our affairs almost as | 


though the staid patterns of limited eighteenth century di- 
plomacy and sovereignty were still relevant. In the Marshall 
Plan, for once, the Western world had a concept and 
achieved a program which in some measure met the ex- 
treme challenge, the extreme strangeness and newness of 
our atomic age. But since that time, we have done little but 
coast along on its declining momentum and that momen- 
tum is nearly spent. Today our world is no less revolution- 
ary but we have almost created—as we did between 1919 
and 1929—the illusion of normalcy. 

The illusion is as deadly now as it was then—indeed, 
more deadly now that the stake is literally the annihilation 
of the human race. The old ways lead to the old disasters. 
Today we need for very survival to revive the vision of the 
Marshall period and think, work and plan together in en- 
terprises adequate to our revolutionary world and worthy 
of the energies of free men. 
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Letters to the Editor 


(from page 52) 


S. PINCKNEY TUCK AWARD 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

I think you will be interested to know that the mention 
you made of the S. Pinckney Tuck Scholarship in the Foreign 
Service Journal has led to our awarding the scholarship to 
Richard H. Bryan. Richard’s father is Belton O’Neal BRYAN 
who is now Consul General in Glasgow. Richard has just 
finished his senior year at Washington and Lee High School 
in Arlington where he has maintained a strong academic 
record and has been a fine leader and athlete in the school. 

Robert K. Hage 
Director, Office of Financial Aid 


Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N. H. 


BUCKLAND’S BOOK 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

In much miscellaneous reading (a solace of the retired) 
I often run across an odd avocation of the U.S. Consul. 
The excerpt below from “Books Alive,” by Vincent Starrett, 
(Random House, New York, 1940) may be of interest. It is 
a story of the Hon. James Mulligan of Kentucky, once 
Consul-General of the United States in Samoa, whose term 
of office coincided with the residence of Robert Louis Steven- 
son in that island. 

“As a friend and admirer of the Scottish novelist, Mulligan 
coveted a volume owned by Jack Buckland who was the 
original of ‘Tommy Haddon’ in The Wrecker. Autographed 
by the author, the book was precisely half of Buckland’s 
library; and in time the Consul borrowed it and could not 
bring himself to give it back. Months later its owner asked 
for its return, to give to some casual acquaintance. 

“The rest of the story belongs to Mulligan. ‘He pestered 
the life out of me,’ said the Consul, relating the episode, 
‘and I professed to have lost it. He didn’t believe my pro- 
fession and at length became insistent. Then his sweetheart, 
a handsome half-caste girl named Lizzie Johnston, having 
become possessed of one of those awful autograph albums, 
took a notion that she wanted twelve autographs of President 
Cleveland, and Jack agreed that if I would furnish the auto- 
graphs, he would quit-claim the book and I might keep it. 
Of course, (concluded Mulligan) I gave him the auto- 
graphs.’ ” 


Arthur C. Frost 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


HOW TO WRITE 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

We believe it would be of value and interest to Foreign 
Service Officers who enroll in the course in effective draft- 
ing being offered at the Foreign Service Institute to read 
the article “How to Write the Memorandum of Conversa- 
tion,” which appeared in the October, 1956 Foreign Service 
Journal. 


John M. Thomas 
Washington 
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Editorial 


(from page 30) 


to resistance to change from within—the “old school tie” 
tendency of experienced FSO’s to assume that they alone 
understand the subtleties of formulating and executing 
foreign policy. 


The Department and Foreign Service can best be adminis 
tered by “insiders,” that is to say, by career Foreign Service 


Officers. 


The Department and the Foreign Service have had a rough 
time in recent years, having suffered the attacks of the late 
Senator McCarthy, involvement in partisan politics, necessan 
adjustment to a different Administration, a large reduc. 
tion in force in 1943-54, and the major reorganization 
involved in Wristonization. They have shown great dur. 
ability, he indicates, by emerging in “fairly good shape.” 
Despite an increasing tendency for modern diplomacy to 
be conducted personally by Foreign Ministers and Heads 
of State, and despite the more centralized control in Foreign 
Offices made possible by modern methods of communication, 
the role of the Ambassador remains a very important one, 
and in some ways more vital than formerly; in addition to 
the traditional functions of representation, negotiation, and 
reporting, a modern American Ambassador must administer 
a large staff and must coordinate the activities of several 
agencies. 


Today’s Ambassador must be an effective “operator” skillful 
at applying United States’ policies in foreign countries to 
which he is assigned in such a way as to achieve definite 
results. 


ICA suffers from the lack of a permanent career status for 
its personnel, but despite this does a creditable job. 


USIA has improved in effectiveness since being divorced 
from State in 1953, partly through greater decentralization 
of control on a country by country basis. 


In summarizing its remarks on the Foreign Service, the 
series concludes: 


“Today, however, it can be said that no policy of the 
United States need fail because of inadequate execution. 
A strong policy, strongly directed, will find in the De- 
partment and Foreign Service enough talent, dedication, 
and vigor to serve the necessary purposes of the United 
States. As the principal instrument of United States 
Foreign Policy, the Department and its Foreign Service 
are ‘good enough’.” 


While we may demur at some of these and other state- 
ments made by Mr. Osborne, and while any relatively brief 
presentation of such a complicated subject must necessarily 
suffer from some lack of depth and completeness, these 
articles should bring the work of the Department and the 
Foreign Service to the attention of a large number of 
Fortune readers, many of whom may have known relatively 
little about Foreign Policy formulation and execution today. 
If even this end has been accomplished, Fortune magazine 
has performed a valuable service to the public as well as to 
the Department and Foreign Service. 
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Mirs and Mountains 


(from 40) 


for three days to repair the damaged canal and restore the 
water supply. Each day the Mir had gone to the village to 
give encouragement to the villagers. 

Their cooperative nature shows itself in other ways. There 
is almost no serious crime in Hunza. The main disputes 
are over water and grazing rights. Each morning there is 
a case to be heard, the Mir holds durbar. He sits, cross- 
legged, on a raised couch and listens as the various parties 
argue their cases. The Mir encourages the parties to discuss 
their differences and arrive at a mutually satisfactory con- 
clusion. If agreement cannot be reached, the Mir announces 
his decision, which is always accepted without protest. Un- 
like the neighboring Pathans (the tribes in the Northwest 
Frontier area of Pakistan), these people seldom carry 
grudges. The most bitter fight is usually forgotten in a 
day or two, according to the Mir Sahib. 

Intrigue among the leading Hunza families is avoided in a 
rather novel way. Many years ago, when various village 
leaders were competing for power in Hunza, a Mir instituted 
the custom of calling these leaders to live near his fort where 
they became foster parents of the Mir’s children: These 
foster parents were then considered a part of the Royal 
Family. While this practice deprives the Mir and his Rani 
of the joys of family life, it has kept intrigue within limits, 
and it has had a democratizing effect on the crown princes 
and other members of the Royal Family by necessitating 
greater contact outside the palace. In the meantime, poten- 
tial intriguers were given a stake in the future of the Royal 
Family. 

The foster families have also been given lands by the 
Mir. The Mir is not permitted by local custom to give al- 
ready-settled land to his own or the foster families. How- 
ever, any new land which he brings under cultivation he 
may distribute according to his own will. Normally a Mir 
will never keep more than a third of newly-irrigated land 
for his own family. The present Mir is planning to bring 
a large new area under cultivation as soon as he can com- 
plete a new irrigation canal. This will be the largest new 
plot brought under cultivation in living memory: about 
two hundred families will be settled there. 

The Mir has an American tutor for the Crown Prince. 
The tutor and his wife have done much to help the Mir 
bring modern medicine to Hunza, which seems to have 
instilled a faith in the healing capacities of Westerners. 
Whenever I traveled through Hunza villages a group of 
men would approach me and describe their pains and ail- 
ments. Since I had a good supply of medicines with me, 
I was able to help a number of these poor people. 

The Aga Khan, head of the Ismailis, supplies the Mir 
with sufficient funds to set up a new primary school in every 
village in Hunza. Within a few years, if all goes well, 
Hunza should have a high rate of literacy. 

A half-hour’s climb above the present palace leads one past 
the Mir’s polo field to the old palace in Baltit, which is built 
like a fort. The Mir’s grandmother still lives there. Unlike 
the present palace, the interior of the old one is rather 
crude. A fine view of the entire valley is provided from 
the large bay window in the former audience room. The 
Mir’s treasury is still located in this old building. 

Once, during the reign of the Mir’s grandfather, a man 
broke into the Mir’s treasury. When caught, he was boiled 
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in oil. Four or five years ago another such robbery took 
place. This man was placed before the Mir’s durbar, and 
the Mir inquired of the people what the punishment should 
be. They all replied, “boiling oil.” The Mir Sahib coun- 
seled his people that such a punishment was not in accord- 
ance with modern precepts of justice. As punishment, the 
Mir made the man work on royal lands for five years. 

I left Hunza with real regret. My return trip was un- 
eventful except for one mishap while we were climbing up a 
mountainside, about eighteen hundred feet above the Hunza 
River. When we were about three hundred feet above a 
washed-out section of the trail, my pack horse suddenly 
lost his footing and thundered back towards the trail— 
after which there was a steep drop into the raging rapids. 
The horse hit the trail with a resounding thud and my 
baggage flew off his back and teetered precariously on the 
very edge of the cliff. The horse scrambled back onto the 
trail, however, and a tragedy was avoided. My porters and 
I finished one of the bottles of Hunza Pani I was carrying, 
as we recuperated from the event. The thought of returning 
to the heat of Lahore made me suggest to the porters that 
we sample another bottle. They agreed. 


NEW BOARD CHAIRMAN 


An old hand at the 
JOURNAL is FSO Robert 
McCuiintock, whom 
we welcome once again 
as Chairman of the 
Editorial Board, on 
which he served as a 
member from 1947 to 
1949. He has been a 
long-time contributor 
to the JOURNAL'S pages, 
with such varied ar- 
ticles as “Foreign Serv- 
ice Christmas” (De- 
cember 1948), “The Treaty of Ghent” (January 1952), 
“On the Manner of Negotiating with Princes” (June 1952), 
and the classic “Care and Feeding of Ambassadors” (De- 
cember 1950). 

In his nearly 26 years in the Foreign Service, Mr. Me- 
Clintock has served in Panama, Kobe, Santiago, Ciudad 
Trujillo, Helsinki, Stockholm, Brussels, Cairo, and Saigon. 
and has recently been assigned to the Policy Planning staff 
following two years as the first resident American Ambassa- 
dor to the Kingdom of Cambodia. 

In the international organization field, he took part in 
the preparatory work at San Francisco and London to 
establish the United Nations, was adviser to the U. S. Dele- 
gation to the United Nations General Assembly from 1946 
to 1948, served as Alternate Delegate to the UNESCO Con- 
ference at New Delhi last November, and this past month 
was chairman of the Sixteen Nation Conference on the 
Nuclear Center to be established at Manila. Mr. McClintock 
is a graduate of the National War College. 

Dynamic, incisive, and a man of wit, Robert McClintock 
is also a student of naval history. He is a life member of 
the United States Naval Institute, an honor conferred at 
the Institute’s proceedings of 1941, upon acceptance of his 
article entitled “Diplomacy of a Two-Ocean Navy.” 

P.M.B. 
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Pseudonyms may be used only if the original letter includes the 
writer’s correct name and address. All letters are subject to conden- 
sation. 


SLIDE RULES 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


Mr. Henry H. Ford complains in his letter published in 
the June 1957 issue of the Journal against the “slide rule” 
approach of some Foreign Service Officers to their profession 
and admonishes them to mind their business, assuring them 
that if they do so all will end well. 

In my time in the Foreign Service it was the rare officer 
who became a Consul General within twenty years. I was 
rather happy to become one in twenty-two. Mr. Ford be- 
came one in less than ten years of service with the Depart- 
ment and without benefit of one day’s prior service overseas 
in the Foreign Service. This came about, as it happened, as 
a consequence of the fortuitous circumstance of integration 
or lateral entry. A young Foreign Service Officer starting 
at the bottom can scarcely look to any such fortuitous cir- 
cumstance to carry him forward with such remarkable 
facility. 

Admitting, as Mr. Ford suggests, that one can spend 
overmuch time fretting about the future, in the Foreign 
Service as elsewhere, and admitting further that this argu- 
ment will change nothing, it is not exactly astonishing to 
some of us on the outside looking in that the young Officers 
entering the Service today away down there at the bottom of 
the ladder might just suddenly awake to the realities ahead 
of them and take out their slide rules for a bit of discourag- 
ing calculation. As for Mr. Ford’s advice there is some- 
thing in Latin which runs about as follows: Crimina qui 
cernunt aliorum—non sua cernunt; hi sapiunt allis, desipi- 
untque sibi. 

Charles W. Lewis, Jr., FSO, Ret. 


King George. Va. 


A CAREER SERVICE? 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


In Letters to the Editor of the June issue of the Journal 
four officers of mid-career presented a formidable list of 
changes in personnel policies affecting career planning in 
recent years. Probably most interested observers will sym- 
pathize with their realization that it is up to each officer 
“to make his own decisions respecting his professional and 
personal development” and will agree with the inferences 
drawn in their concluding paragraph. 

Less acceptable, however, is their introductory declara- 
tion to the effect that it is a “fundamental misconception” 
to consider the Foreign Service a career service. This 
broad statement appears, logically as well as literally, not 
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to follow the arguments presented in the letter. What the 
authors have done is to equate career planning with a ca. 
reer service. This misconception apparently leads them to 
conclude that because there is little of the former there 
can be none of the latter. Actually, to pursue their line of 
reasoning logically would lead one to the conclusion that 
the Foreign Service is more of a career service today than 
it used to be, since there probably is more formalized ca. 
reer planning now than heretofore. 

Another misconception of the authors appears to be their 
implicit premise that the Foreign Service either is or js 
not a career service. This seems to represent an unrealistic, 
either/or approach. In fact the Foreign Service is neither; 
it is, and always hasbeen, both. Its principal officer, sey. 
eral of his associates, and many ambassadors consistently 
have been non-career; it has experienced lateral entry in 
one form or another since the beginning; its personnel pol. 
icies have changed continuously. While I for one would 
hope for a period of relative stability in which the For. 
eign Service might accommodate itself to recent large-scale 
dislocations, I am not sanguine that this hope will be real. 
ized. Nonetheless I submit that the Foreign Service is pre. 
dominantly a career service. This is so because the major. 
ity of officers enter and advance via the career route and 
because most officers intend to make, and in fact do make, 
a career of service. There are other reasons, but these suf 
fice to suggest that there is much more to a career service 
than career planning alone. 

While it is necessary to recognize that there are impor 
tant non-career aspects to the Foreign Service, it is mis 
leading to contend that there is no career service at all, 
The career principle continues to exist and to serve a use 
ful function. It should be sustained, not denied. 


Lee T. Stull 


Washington 


“ONE OF THE GREATEST SPEECHES” 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


In the May, 1957 issue of your journal, Dane Bowen, Jr. 
corrects me in regard to an inaccuracy concerning my state 
ment that the Mason-Dixon Line was not used in drawing 
up the Missouri Compromise. 

Mr. Bowen is quite right and I acknowledge my error. At 
the same time, I should like to appreciate his comment that 
my article was such a good one he hesitated to point out 
an inaccuracy in it. There was another inaccuracy which I 
did not have time to correct, but which I would like to do 
now. I said in my article that Lincoln had no more than 
three years’ formal education. The period was one year, not 
three years. 

Being a grandson of an American who came to Australia 
following gold in 1853 and who never returned to his own 
country, might I say how much I appreciated your action 
in printing my article. My position in the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth of Australia (the equivalent of the United 
States Congress) is that of Deputy Leader of the Opposition. 


Arthur A. Calwell 


Melbourne 


(Continued on page 50) 
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